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Money is our business 


The finance of shipping and of the import and export 
trade which that shipping carries is a very substantial 
part of our business, so it is proper that money should be 
in the forefront of the picture. We take pride in our 
share in this, and indeed in every other kind of industrial 
enterprise, but our part is primarily a financial one ; 
for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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LEADING FROM STRENGTH 


days the shape of the Suez conference has perceptibly 

altered from that which it assumed when it was first 
announced. Then it appeared to be conceived as an implicit 
condemnation of Colonel Nasser’s action in nationalising the 
Canal. But the Foreign Office statement that acceptance of 
invitations to it did not necessarily mean acceptance of the 
principle of internationalisation made it easier for Asian 
countries to attend and it is now clear that disapproval of 
Colonel Nasser is by no means so widespread or so far-reaching 
as the British and French Governments had originally hoped. 
Even countries like Norway and Holland are expressing doubts 
over the wisdom of any possible Western intervention in the 
Canal area—not to mention those which were to be expected 
on the part of the Colombo powers. The conference will cer- 
tainly not be weighted in favour of the Franco-British line. 

There are two ways of looking at the situation which has 
arisen through Egypt’s action. One is to regard the nationalisa- 
tion of the Canal as legitimate enough, but to believe that the 
control of so important a waterway cannot be left to any one 
country. The second is to believe, as Sir Anthony Eden sug- 
gested in his broadcast on Wednesday, that no faith can be 
placed in the promises of the present Egyptian Government 
any more than in those of Hitler at the time of the march into 
the Rhineland. In view of the potential instability of the Egyp- 
tian internal situation and the virulent provocations poured out 
by the Cairo press and radio there is a good deal to be said for 
the British and French feeling that the second view is the cor- 
rect one. However, it must be recognised in Paris and London 
that the majority of world opinion is against us in this matter. 
It seems likely that most of the States represented at the con- 
ference will be interested exclusively in the Suez question rather 
than in the dangers to world peace of Colonel Nasser’s 
ambitions. Anglo-French diplomacy will, therefore, be faced 
with the task not merely of being more responsible than Egypt, 
but of appearing so. At the conference they will have to see that 
agreement is reached on internationalisation of the Canal, on 
its maintenance and on the fixing of dues with proper regard to 
consumer interests, and that this agreement is then presented in 
such a form that any infraction of it will appear a breach of 
international law to the most hardened anti-colonialist. 

Britain and France, indeed, have lost a number of points in 
the game of diplomatic poker which has been proceeding over 
the last week. By uttering loud and threatening noises before 
the conference meets they have made it easy for a specious 
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propaganda to represent them as aggressors, and this is a 
serious matter—whatever good it may have done Sir Anthony 
Eden with the Conservative Party or M. Mollet with the 
National Assembly. Their case is so strong that there should 
have been no need to bluster; but the issues of nationalisation 
and international control have been allowed to become hope- 
lessly muddled, and the Western case has almost gone by 
default. Finally, our diplomacy has neglected to make sufficient 
use of its one real point against Egypt: the Egyptian blockade 
of Israeli shipping through the Canal over the last eight years. 
Here is a genuine instance of denial of freedom of navigation 
on the Canal. Here is an earnest of Colonel Nasser’s intentions 
in the future which can hardly be neglected. Moreover, the 
failure of the UN to deal with this breach of international 
law is a perfectly good reason for not taking the Suez question 
to the Security Council. Yet little use has been made here of this 
weapon. By their insistence on keeping the Palestine issue 
separate (as though reality could be treated like a section of an 
official minute) Western statesmen have deprived themselves of 
the best retort to Egyptian protestations. The Prime Minister 
has referred in the House of Commons to the question of Israeli 
shipping as being ‘slightly, to put it mildly, in a different 
category,’ but there is a very simple reply to this. It is the 
question ‘Why?’ which Mr. Silverman posed, but to which he 
received no satisfactory answer. Fortunately, there are signs of 
more realism in Paris than in London, to judge from recent 
statements of the official spokesman at the Quai d’Orsay. 

It is a matter of some urgency for this country to prevent 
ourselves and France from becoming isolated over the Suez 
issue. At present we enjoy the support of some members of the 
Commonwealth and a rather hazy moral backing from the US. 
If the conference were to break down, what further steps may 
be required will be made immeasurably more difficult—short of 
some rash action on the Egyptian side—if our present isolation 
were to continue. To end it should be one aim of British 
diplomacy at the conference. It must be hoped that Egypt will 
agree, as Sir Anthony insisted, to a workable scheme. Colonel 
Nasser and his Government will have to be judged on their 
future behaviour. We cannot afford further breaches of inter- 
national good faith on the part of Egypt, and the sternest 
measures should be taken to repress them if they occur. An 
agreement reached in London will be no reason for failing to 
strengthen our position in the Middle East against all eventuali- 
ties, and to this end the surest way is still to supply Israel with 
arms and bind her to us by an alliance. 
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DULLES UBER ALLES 


By Our German Correspondent 
Bonn 


SUDDEN fit of hysterics thrown by Britain and France over 
A an inevitable shrinkage in their dwindling colonial empires 
might have pitched the world into a third world war, if it 
hadn’t been for the prompt intervention of Mr. Dulles. This 
is the prevailing impression which the German newspaper 
reader must have gathered from the very full German press 
coverage of the Suez-crisis. 


Leader-page commentators in Die Welt and the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine took the view that Nasser had been rash and un- 
necessarily provoking, but not wrong. ‘The right of the 
Egyptian Government to nationalise a transport company of 
this kind can these days hardly be contested,’ wrote Herr 
Jurgen Tern in the Allgemeine. This attitude was opposed by 
the papers which riormally support Dr. Adenauer—notably 
the /ndustriekurier, which saw the seizure of the Canal as a 
stern warning of what might happen if the West persisted in 
pursuing a policy of credulity and appeasement towards 
Russia. But, with minor variations, the Allgemeine line was 
adopted by most of the influential independent dailies, from 
the Frankfurter Rundschau and Der Mittag just on the left 
of centre to Die Welt well over on the right. 


A Rundschau commentator felt that the West had been play- 
ing a ‘dangerous game’ and that Nasser had found himself 
forced into a situation from which there was no escape. Die 
Welt clung wanly to the hope that the self-interest of the 
United States and Russia would prevent the self-interest of 
Britain and France getting out of hand. Der Mittag regretted 
that the London conference had been so hopelessly rigged 
against Egypt. This paper also took the opportunity of review- 
ing American and British foreign policy over the past twenty- 
five years. The Abyssinian war; the ‘flabby,’ then hard, then 
‘unconditional’ attitude to Hitler; the encouragement of Stalin; 
the consistent support of the wrong man in the Far East— 
hadn’t it all been a succession of dreary failures? Der Mittag, 
which could hardly have sounded more impatient with this 
sorry record if it had been beaming political wisdom westwards 
throughout the period in question, concluded that the West 
would never learn. All the same, it offered what it felt to be 
the obvious solution to the Nasser problem: the West must 
confirm Suez nationalisation in exchange for guarantees of 
unimpeded passage, and then provide the balance of money 
needed to finance the Aswan dam. 


It would be wrong to suggest that these papers entirely 
absolve Nasser from blame. But what blame there is is oddly 
marginal to the moral argument. Nasser is held to exist in a 
kind of invincible ignorance of international law. Moreover, 
his actions are found to be more in tune with the ‘political 
realities of 1956’ than the reactions of the powers who oppose 
him. He is inevitable. His movements must be charted like 
those of a typhoon. And the West must realise (the German 
leader-writer wags a warning finger in our direction) that wars 
are not started by political realities, but by the nations which 
rashly mismanage them. 





Next week’s issue will include: 


Graham Hutton on The Mainspring of Wealth. 
and 
Peter Quennell on Francoise Sagan. 














By Richard H. Rovere 
New York 
R. DULLES has returned from London and has reported 
to the nation his conviction that sound moral 
principles will in the end prevail. This is what Mr. Dulles 
always reports, sometimes, as it turns out, a bit prematurely, 
but the feeling in informed circles now appears to be 
that in the Suez crisis the Secretary of State has defined 
his terms and his aims a bit more sharply than he is accustomed 
to doing. The strength of his response comes as something 
of a surprise, for it was thought by many that the state of 
paralysis which has afflicted our Middle Eastern policy all 
year would make it impossible for the secretary to do any- 
thing but play with words. Then, too, there was the 
inconvenience of the moment Nasser had chosen for his big 
production. The Republicans would like all guns muffled and 
all loud voices stilled as they go about the business of re- 
nominating Eisenhower and Nixon and of assuring the country 
that the whole world wears a different aspect after four years 
of E. & N. 

It would not, indeed, have been difficult to play down the 
urgency of the Suez crisis, for it engages no American passions 
and, despite the fact that we are second only to England in the 
volume of shipping through the canal, it affects few American 
interests of which there is very much general awareness. It 
must be remembered that for us the Middle East is not very 
‘middle’-—on an American Mercator’s projection the Suez 
Canal is not very far from the end of the earth. Moreover, 
our view of our world responsibility is a cold war view; we 
are a world power because the Soviet Union is a world power, 
and our tendency is to look upon situations in which we do 
not confront Russia or Communism directly as situations we 
can safely ignore. Thus, the President and Mr. Dulles could 
quite easily have taken a less serious view of the matter and 
made it easier for the party managers to pretend that the world 
had been set to rights, that Soviet power had been effectively 
checkmated, and that such disturbances as remain are of 
negligible consequence—small matters that can quite easily 
be dealt with by a President with a cardiac condition and a 
stomach disorder. 

But the administration did not take the course that would 
be the most politically agreeable one. From high above the 
Atlantic, Mr. Dulles phoned the White House and suggested 
that radio and television time be arranged for so that he 
could explain the gravity of the affair to the American people 
and some sense of the role he expected the country to take 
in the August 16 conference. The White House made the neces- 
sary arrangements, and the President introduced Mr. Dulles 
by saying, ‘All of us, of course, appreciate the tremendous 
importance of the Suez Canal. Its continuous and effective 
operation is vital to the economies [sic] of our country, indeed 
to the economies of almost all the countries of the world.’ The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of that morning had talked 
of the need for ‘the Eisenhower administration to emerge 
from its torpor and discard any notion that the crisis will 
disappear or go into abeyance for the political campaign.’ 
Mr. Dulles, although he did not pass up the opportunity to 
make his customary remarks about the forthcoming triumph 
of morality, did take a grave and, it seemed to most of us, 
enlightened view. His speech seemed to establish an almost 
complete unity with our major allies. To be sure, he made no 
commitments on American policy in the event the forth- 
coming conference turns out a frost. But it would be unwise 
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for anyone assaying our policy to interpret those remarks as 
anything more than an attempt of the kind that every 
responsible diplomat must make to hold on to freedom of 
action as long as it is safe to do so. If the present administration 
mood continues—and there is no reason now to suppose it 
will not—that freedom will be profitably and intelligently 
exercised. 


Portrait of the Week 


o doubt the Suez crisis ought to have monopolised 

public attention over the weekend; but in fact it was 
squeezed on to the conversational sidelines by the weather 
during the holidays. Saturday, according to Kew, was 
the coldest August Saturday for over three-quarters of a 
century; and on Bank Holiday itself the weather went manic. 
Some places steamed in the sun all day long: others, no more 
than a few miles away, were visited by violent thunder, rain, 
and hail; in Tunbridge Wells the hailstones lay three feet deep, 
and reports of their size grew with the telling till they rivalled 
the eyeballs of the dogs in ‘The Magic Tinder-Box.’ 

Meanwhile, the storm over Suez tended to die down, in 
spite of reports of mobilisation from all sides. Leave-takings 
from Britain were comparatively cheerful; reservists boarded 
their transports with neither foreboding nor resentment, though 
the dislocation of so many civilian careers may create difficul- 
ties later. The risk remained that such highly-publicised troop 
movements might create precisely the opposite effect from that 
which presumably was intended: that they might be construed 
less as a show of strength than as a bluff. The French and 
British Governments complained that Israeli ships are refused 
passage through the Canal; when it was put to the French 
Foreign Ministry that this embargo had existed for years, its 
spokesman could only reply that ‘there is no reason because a 
crime has been committed some years back that it should be 
allowed to go on being committed with impunity.’ 

The Prime Minister seemed rather less self-assured than 
usual on his Wednesday night television appearance. It was 
as if he realised that he had waited a few days too long, and 
that the speech would sound less like a rallying call than an 
apologia. What he had to say, however, was unexceptionable; 
particularly his reminder that the appetite of a dictator ‘grows 
with feeding’—a lesson that some people in England do not 
yet appear to have learnt. 

Colonel Nasser’s coup stimulated the Indonesian Govern- 
ment to do some nationalising on its own account by taking 
over and writing off Indonesia’s debts to the Netherlands, 
amounting to many million pounds. How many million pounds 
remains disputed: Indonesia boasts £366 million; The Hague 
computes the total at less than a quarter of that sum. 

In Cyprus Mr. J. A. Cremer, the seventy-eight-year-old 
former government official who was being held as a hostage by 
EOKA, was released. The three EOKA members under 
sentence of death, for whose lives he was to have been hostage, 
were told that they could not be reprieved. Miss Drosoulla 
Demetriades, who broadcast a denunciation of terrorism over 
Cyprus Radio after her fiancé was killed, was brought to 
England for her safety—and, alas, it quickly transpired from 
an embarrassing press conference, to help out Colonial Office 
propaganda over here. 

The latest of the formal satellite leaders to be rehabilitated is 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, once the Communist Party’s First Secre- 
tary in Poland. Mr. Gomulka, however, has refused to return 
to the summit, whether out of a desire to achieve a better 
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bargaining position, or simply out of a too clear recollection of 
what can happen to satellite climbers, is not known. 

Over a thousand people lost their lives in a dynamite 
explosion in Cali, Colombia, where six blocks of buildings 
were destroyed. In the most serious accident in Belgian coal- 
mining history fire trapped over three hundred men. 


At home, oné car strike has been settled: 12,000 workers at 
Briggs Motor Bodies Ltd., Dagenham, a subsidiary of Ford’s, 
were instructed by their unions to return to work when their 
holidays are over. There is more optimism, too, about the 
prospects of settlements elsewhere. The holidays are evidently 
providing more than the normal benefit of physical relaxation. 

Mr. J. M. Andrews, Prime Minister of Northern Ireland from 
1940 to 1943, died at the age of eighty-five. London bakers 
announced that the price of the standard loaf will probably go 
up from 84d. to 11d. when the subsidy ends on September 30. 
The fifty-two shops of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneer Society 
are to employ official rodent officers in place of cats. French 
archeologists and speleologists are still locked in sour combat 
over whether the drawings found in caves near Les Eyzies are 
prehistoric wonders or modern graffiti. Dr. Moussadek has been 
released at the expiry of his three-year sentence. The American 
Democrats are preparing to pick their Presidential choice. The 
Rhodesians believe they have discovered a weapon against the 
disease bitharzia, which has for so long made bathing in lakes, 
and even washing, hazardous. And yet another man, 
G. D. Ibbotson, has run the mile in less than four minutes. 


Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


| Pome the past fortnight Sir Anthony Eden has 
regained every yard of the ground he has lost inside 
the Tory Party during the past year. He has established 
a hold on Tory loyalties firmer and warmer than he has ever 
had before. So far he has acted about Suez in complete con- 
formity with one of the basic tenets of Toryism—and by doing 
so he has secured the support of the great majority of British 
citizens. For the party this result is seen as a vindication as 
well as an achievement. 

The basic tenet can be simply stated. It is that the policy of a 
British Government must be directed to one primary end: 
the protection of the nation’s security and welfare. It is not 
the business of a British Government to turn missionary, to 
become either the advocate or the enemy of any abstract theory. 
But when British interests are endangered by the actions of a 
foreign power the plea that those actions are based on some 
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political abstraction, and are justifiable in terms of it, must be 
brushed aside. 

President Nasser can, and does, justify himself by appealing 
to those mighty abstractions Self-Determination and Majority 
Rule. He can, and does, argue that he voices his people’s will; 
that in an election where every man over eighteen was com- 
pelled to vote he got a 99.9 per cent. majority. If Self- 
Determination and Majority Rule are absolutes, there is no 
gainsaying Nasser’s right to nationalise the Suez Canal. 


But Toryism does not recognise abstractions as absolutes. 
It will tolerate no challenge to the security and welfare of the 
British nation—no matter what dogma from the political dic- 
tionary the challenger may cite in his favour. It will resist; and 
if necessary it will use force. For it puts survival first. 

Now there is, or ought to be, nothing remarkable in the 
spectacle of a Tory Government affirming this tenet. But to see 
the Socialist leadership endorsing it is remarkable indeed. 
Mr. Gaitskell has displayed courage as well as realism. For he 
has exposed himself to attack from all the ideologues of the 
Left. The first blast came from Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s Tribune, 
which proclaimed, ‘Mr. Gaitskell’s reactions to the crisis were 
those of the most orthodox Tory.’ Further blasts have followed 
—among them, surprisingly, one from Mr. Denis Healey. The 
attack may well gather force; the unfortunate delay in calling 
the Suez Conference gives time for cold feet and second 
thoughts. It must be studied carefully. For it spotlights a 
dilemma at the heart of British Socialism; one that will have 
to be resolved during the next few years—if not over Suez, then 
over the next challenge of the same kind (there is more than 
one on the horizon). 

The nature of the Socialist dilemma has been clearly stated 
by Lord Attlee. Examining a new pamphlet by Professor 
G. D. H. Cole in the Spectator last week, Lord Attlee wrote: 
‘It would have been interesting if Professor Cole had discussed 
from the Socialist standpoint what are the rights of particular 
peoples to the whole of the resources of the region which they 
happen to inhabit. Should, for instance, the oil resources of 
Arabia belong solely to the Arabs?’ 

In one form or another that question has haunted Socialism 
ever since it entered British politics. The first time the ghost 
walked was in 1900, the year that the Labour Party was born 
—the year of the Boer War. The Boer republics claimed then, 
as Nasser does now, that they had a right to do what they liked 
with their own territory; that the decision whether or not the 
gold of South Africa should be extracted, and on what terms, 
was one for them and them only. The Tory Government of 

1900 refused to agree. 

With one conspicuous and significant exception, the British 
Socialist leadership then hailed Self-Determination and sided 
with the Boers. The Socialist Keir Hardie and the Socialist 
Hyndman joined hands with the Radicals, who ranged from 
Lloyd George to G. K. Chesterton, in opposing the war. But 
one voice was raised against Self-Determination—the voice of 
the Fabian Society. Its opinion was stated by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in that remarkable tract Fabianism and the Empire; and here 
is Mr. Shaw’s central sentence: “The notion that a nation has 
a right to do what it pleases with its own territory, without 
reference to the interests of the rest of the world, is no more 
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tenable from the international Socialist point of view—that is, 
from the point of view of the twentieth century—than the 
notion that the landlord has the right to do what he likes with 
his estate without reference to the interests of his neighbours.’ 

Mr. Shaw and the Fabians were in a minority then among 
their fellow-Socialists. But in fifty-six years, it must be con- 
ceded, the Socialist leaders have learned something. Mr. Gait- 
skell and Mr. Morrison today talk very differently from Keir 
Hardie and Hyndman. Yet although the leadership has pro- 
gressed, the Socialist movement still feels itself nonplussed 
before the dilemma. 

For Toryism there is no dilemma. The hard fact is that if 
Self-Determination Unlimited becomes the rule in Egypt, then 
a large number of people in Great Britain may have to choose 
between emigration and starvation. The British people cannot 
have full employment and three meals a day unless they are 
prepared, in certain circumstances, to deny that Self-Deter- 
mination is a political absolute throughout the world. 

On that issue, however it is presented, the electorate will 
support the Tory Party because it must. For Toryism puts 
survival before ideology. And Socialism must follow suit, how- 
ever unwillingly, if it is to remain a governing party. 

Even though Suez can be settled on a basis of international 
control over the Canal, the dilemma remains. (Whether it is 
really practicable, as some Socialists are now saying, to insti- 
tute international control of international waterways, seems 
highly debatable. Would Britain really cede Gibraltar, St. 
George’s Channel and the Straits of Dover to a world autho- 
rity? And would the United States surrender Panama? The 
American answer on Panama would probably be not diplo- 
matic but derisory; it would come not from the State Depart- 
ment but straight from the Bronx.) But Suez is simply a par- 
ticular example of the recurring general problem: can Britain 
allow a political theory to be expressed anywhere in the world 
in terms that will endanger our security and our welfare? 

It will be interesting indeed to see whether any of Mr. 
Gaitskell’s Socialist critics are ready to say, ‘Let justice be done 
to Self-Dg¢termination even though the British standard of life 
falls.’ I wiJl be ready to salute their sincerity when—and only 
when—they resolve their dilemma by proclaiming, ‘Rather 
than challenge the universality of Self-Determination and 
Majority Rule, the British people must put up with less work 
and less food. Dogmas first, and survival second.’ 

For they cannot expect to have it both ways indefinitely. 
Even though the dilemma can be avoided by a compromise in 
ninety-nine cases, the hundredth case will come; and when it 
does Toryism is the only answer that the British people will 
find either practicable or tolerable. Suez may not be the 
hundredth case. But even if it is not, President Nasser deserves 
—though I doubt if he will get them—the warm thanks of the 
Tory Party. For he has exposed the fact that when Britain’s 
vital interests are endangered Toryism speaks for Britain. 


OPPOSITION INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. GAITSKELL has given the Government a general blessirig, and out- 
wardly the [Labour] leadership has never been more united, Even 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, who has hardly been on speaking terms with 
the new young men at the top, intervened in last week’s debate and 
supported the Government.—The Political Correspondent of the 
Observer, August 5. 


HERBERT Morrison’s blunder was the whispered political talk of the 
week . . . suddenly, last Tuesday, he tried to make things awkward 
for Hugh Gaitskell. Apparently unaware of the arrangement made by 
3utler ‘at the request of the Opposition,” he demanded a full day’s 
debate on the Cairo crisis . . . Gaitskell was embarrassed.—Hannen 
Swafier in the People, August 5. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


MY OPINION OF the Independent Television Authority, never 
very high, has fallen further since reading its recent notice to 
the press. It announces its ‘dismay’ over the Government’s 
decision not to make available the £750,000 ‘provided in the 
Television Act for the support of balancing programmes.’ This 
is simply untrue: the money was not voted for that purpose. 
The statutory duty of the ITA was to provide satisfactorily 
balanced programmes; then, if the Treasury was satisfied, it 
could provide a subsidy out of the £750,000 reserve fund. But 
the ITA has failed in its statutory duty to keep the balance. 
This is not simply a personal opinion: the ITA admits in its 
press notice that its transmissions “do not contain a sufficient 
number of programmes of information and discussion or of 
plays and performances of lasting value.’ They argue that this 
unbalance ‘was clearly foreseen during the debates on the Tele- 
vision Bill.’ True: but it was foreseen only by opposition 
speakers. In its first leader on Monday The Times quoted ten 
extracts from Government spokesmen during the parliamen- 
tary debates on the Television Bill; and as soon as readers got 
over their astonishment at a Times first leader consisting 
entirely of comic extracts from a four-year-old Hansard, they 
must have been impressed by the Government’s then deter- 
mination not to allow commercial television to drift into the 
marsh where, by the ITA’s own admission, it now flounders. 
The plain fact is that the ITA has fallen down on its job; and 
if the Treasury is being obstinate about that reserve fund, then 
the Treasury is only being sensible. 
* ~ * 
IF SIR ANTHONY EDEN decided to broadcast to the nation on 
Suez, the Manchester Guardian’s London Correspondent noted 
a few days ago, it might not be easy to arrange a special 
television appearance in a hurry: ‘there will be the question 
of agreeing on a time to suit both parties (not to mention Sir 
Anthony himself).’ The final choice of 10 p.m. on Wednesday 
evening was not, I like to think, dictated by either of these 
three parties, but in deference to the wishes of the Home 
Service. Nothing more appropriate could have been contem- 
plated than its announcement that owing to the Prime 
Minister’s talk, the programme originally announced, a dis- 
cussion on ‘The Policy of Appeasement,’ would have to be 
delayed—if only for fifteen minutes. 
* * ~ 

THE CONFERENCE held in London last month between the Board 
of Governors of the Weizmann Institute at Rehovoth in Israel 
and representatives of organisations in Britain and America 
which support this remarkable centre of fundamental scienti- 
fic research completed its business quite easily in three days, 
thanks to adequate advance documentation. Its conclusions 
will soon be published; meanwhile two decisions were taken, 
I gather, which will shape the future of the Institute. First, the 
conference endorsed the founder’s original intention of making 
fundamental research the main business, without yielding to 
the critics who argue that everything done at Rehovoth must 
have an immediate bearing upon Israel’s current problems of 
economic development. Next, the gap which threatens to 
separate revenue and expenditure during the next four years 
was firmly faced. The conference ruled out altogether any 
question of curtailing the research programme; and set about 
plans for making good the deficit—about $6 million—from 
a number of official and unofficial sources. Both decisions 
amount to a vote of confidence in those who direct the Insti- 
tute; and are largely due to the impression made upon the 


delegates by the information given them on such matters as 
the successful production of ‘heavy water’ very cheaply; the 
extraction of uranium from phosphate minerals; and other 
striking results of work in the past. There was, however, general 
agreement that the administrative side of the Institute needs to 
be streamlined to keep pace with the expansion of the scientific 
departments. Machinery which was adequate when the Insti- 
tute was of interest mainly to Israel is beginning to creak now 
that post-doctorate research attracts visiting scientists from a 
dozen countries. 

* * * 
MR. EVELYN WAUGH, I am glad to see, now confines my 
boobydom to theology, but on this particular theological point 
I venture to think I am being fairly sensible. Mr. Waugh 
writes that ‘the doctrine of Mary’s co-Redeemership does not 
approximate to deification in any sense reconcilable with the 
Christian creeds.’ Of course, as I said last week, in any defini- 
tion of the dogma Mary would not be proclaimed a god; tech- 
nically and theologically she would be said to be human. But 
the fact remains that the dogma would be attributing to Mary 
what historically has always been regarded as a Divine func- 
tion. ‘There is one Mediator between God and men,’ said St. 
Paul, ‘the man Christ Jesus.’ No doubt in view of this text 
Mary would be made a Redemptress on a lower level than 
Christ. Still, when you make a creature a co-Redeemer with 
God, I should have thought that you are in a real sense deify- 
ing that creature, even if at the same time as you so exalt her 
you emphasise her humanity. And many Roman Catholics, 
even worse theologians than I am, will regard Mary in effect as 
divine. The Abbot of Downside recently wondered if ‘Catho- 
lics should ask themselves whether the agitation for still 
further dogmatic definition in [Mariology] is entirely free 
from spiritual self-seeking.’ That seems to me an odd way 
of putting it, but its meaning is clear. Perhaps Mr. Waugh will 
take the hint and lead an agitation against further Mariological 
definitions. After all in Munificentissimus Deus the Pope 
referred at some length to the requests and petitions of the 
faithful for the definition of the dogma of the Assumption, 
and there is, presumably, similar scope for counter-movements. 

* * * 
POETRY HAS BEEN in the news lately. First, there was the 
well-deserved award of the Arts Council prize for poetry to 
R. S. Thomas for his volume Song at the Year's Turning. 
Readers of the Spectator will remember the praise Kingsley 
Amis gave to this quietly original poet, whose clear observa- 
tion of natural things and humility before the object so 
strangely recall those of his namesake Edward Thomas. Then 
there has been the reincarnation of Poetry London as Poetry 
London-New York complete with lyre bird, Tambimuttu and 
all. The actual benefits of this to English poetry are, to judge 
by the list of poets which the editor claims to have launched in 
Poetry London, rather more dubious, but there can never be 
enough periodicals for new talent to publish in, and Poetry 
London-New York deserves a welcome, if not as a revenant, 
then as a tabula rasa. The first number contains new poems by 
Dylan Thomas, Walter de la Mare and Robert Graves, and 
a brief commination service is conducted over the majority of 
young English poets in the editorial columns. 

* * * 


LONDON IS FULL of minor mysteries. I was on top of a bus 


recently travelling up Oxford Street when the conductor ap- 
peared; turned the front seat upside down; put one foot on it 











(to balance himself); produced a camera of (I would guess) pre- 
First World War vintage; and began to take photographs out 
through the front window. He took one of Oxford Street; 
another of Regent Street. In neither case was there anything 
obvious to capture—not even the usual traffic block. What was 
he up to? If that bus had been going along the Hampstead 
Road the day before at eleven in the morning the conductor 
could have snapped a middle-aged woman on the pavement 
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smoking an immense cheroot—a sight which I hadn’t seen since 
I was last in Copenhagen. 
* . * 

REFERRING TO Mr. Stassen’s ‘stop Nixon’ movement, a Repub- 
lican Congressman, Mr. Usher L. Burdick, told the House of 
Representatives: ‘I do not think the President knows any- 
thing about it, for he is not very close to the administration.’ 

PHAROS 


The Age of Discretion 


By ELIE KEDOURIE 


Hulagu has not swooped down in the fair province, there 

has not even been a fight in a field; yet, what even ten 
years ago seemed a solid competence is now frittered away, 
nobody knows quite how, in obscure transactions and unlikely 
enterprises, and Britain is reduced to giving up her cause into 
the dubious keeping of a conference where the interested voices 
of enemies, ill-wishers, lukewarm and equivocating friends may 
well succeed in smothering whatever resolution exists to 
redeem the situation and repair the injury. 

People say that it was all inescapable; that a ruinous war and 
the withdrawal from India could not fail mortally to weaken 
British power and influence in the Middle East. Ultimately, of 
course, everything is bound up with everything else, and it may 
well be that these recent catastrophes are the consequence of 
those powerful but somewhat remote causes. What cannot, 
however, be denied is that British policy in the area itself must 
have had some kind of influence over events and must have 
hastened, or at least failed to postpone, what it consoles some to 
consider an inevitable decline. 

What most forcibly strikes an onlooker is the eccentric shape 
of British policy in the Middle East in the last quarter of a 
century or so. Before the First World War the relations of the 
powers in the area were governed by a set of rules which con- 
tained the cut and thrust of rivalry and ambition, and preserved 
from serious encroachment the interests of the several powers. 
The stakes could not be too high, the game was reasonably safe 
and any gains or losses it entailed were not beyond the bounds 
of prudent policy. But it is now clear to us that one of the 
reasons why the game was, on the whole, successful was that 
always at least three partners were engaged in it, two of whom 
could combine against the third should he threaten to overstep 
the limits. It is therefore one further reason why the Bolshevik 
Revolution was a great tragedy that, after 1917, it resulted in 
Russia withdrawing from the game. This created a totally new 


siz is a bitter moment for Britain in the Middle East. 
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THE locomotive world ought to be informed that Mr. ANDREWS 
has written a Guide to Southampton and its neighbourhood, 
and that Mr. GRooMBRIDGE has published it in London. A guide, 
whether in person or book, is usually a cheat. The legged 
impostor is usually some idle and very ignorant person, who, 
knowing nothing himself, lives upon those who fancy they know 
less; while the information in guide-books is usually cabbaged 
from some county history, whipped up with flummery respecting 
the gentry and the scenery and the shoppery of the neighbour- 
hood; answering no rational inquiry, and productive solely of 
a few pence to the stationer, who hopes by its means to sell 
his paper and his work-boxes to the insipids who apply for the 
guide. The Guide to Southampton is neither better nor worse 
than guides in general. 











situation, challenging the wisdom and resource of British 
policy. British policy failed to live up to the challenge. 

After 1917 the temptation of British policy was that British 
predominance seemed complete—too complete. Everybody in 
the area, except for the French, seemed the client and depen- 
dant of the British Empire. And it was then that British foreign 
policy, usually so cautious, so empirical, so wary of doctrinal 
entanglements, was violently wrenched from its moorings and 
launched on doctrinaire adventure. The concatenation of 
circumstances is awesome: the indiscreet zeal of outsiders 
whom the accidents of war placed very near the centre of 
power; the great influence of British officials in Egypt and the 
Sudan to whom an anti-French policy was an habitual reflex; 
the Liberal and Radical Nonconformity of Lloyd George and 
his associates to whom an alliance with France seemed as un- 
natural an accident as an alliance with Latin atheistic papists 
must be. These circumstances ensured that at a time when 
Britain seemed all-powerful in the Middle East, British policy, 
forgetting native caution and disdaining to hedge and trim, 
became anti-French by doctrine and on principle, It is only 
now, with Russia back to claim an old position, that the futility 
and improvidence of edging the French out of the Levant have 
become fully apparent. Equally unrewarding and pointless 
seems the acrimonious dispute with the Zionists, ending in the 
evacuation of Palestine, a melodramatic gesture which, 
whether the Arab League or the Zionists triumphed, could 
solve nothing and tend only to this country’s disadvantage. And 
indeed, but for this anachronistic antagonism to France, the 
Zionist difficulty itself might well have been avoided. For it was 
largely to extinguish the French claim in Palestine that the 
Zionists were brought in. Within a year, however, of the 
Balfour Declaration, the French, of themselves, gave up their 
claims in Palestine. Their usefulness exhausted at the very 
outset, the Zionists came more and more to look like an un- 
welcome burden. 

But this, it may be said, is to argue unfairly, with advantage 
of hindsight. Let then the argument rest. The antagonism to 
France in the Levant would have made sense had it secured 
British interests or consolidated British power in the area. But 
this was inherently impossible, and it is here that the eccen- 
tricity of British policy is clearly manifest. Oilfields, bases, the 
loyalty cemented by a common civility and by solid common 
interests, these a power may strive for, and consider them well 
worth the cost and the trouble they entail. What has never been 
seen before is an imperial power taking it upon itself to be- 
come the midwife of history. Fate of course may have decreed 
that Arab unity was inevitable and that the Abbassid Empire 
shall arise anew, but, surely, prudent statesmen will not think 
it incumbent on their country to hasten the designs of Provi- 
dence. Britain, however, preferred to become the patron and 
friend of limitless and insatiable ambitions, which no rational 
calculation could moderate, nor scruple assuage. She trusted 
and exalted men eaten up by political passions, and innocent 
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of the decorum and measure necessary to civilised political 
intercourse. Bovarysme leads to ruin in public as well as in 
private life. 

Little can now be retrieved from this adventure; but here 
may lie a reason for hope. With Russia once more on the scene, 
the fabrication of leagues, the encouragement of new forces, 
the discouragement of old, and suchlike necromancies willy- 
nilly must cease, and we may then revert to the old familiar 
game. It may even be agreeable to find oneself back again in the 
safe, reassuring world of Great Powers and client States 
sparring and fencing for solid interests and tangible advantages. 
This is not to say that it will be easy. For this is a crueller and 
more unpleasant world than that of fifty or a hundred years 
ago. Today, disastrous illusions are about concerning the scope 
and the ends of political power. Old appetites have wakened 
which grow stronger as they are fed. For the game to be 
resumed they have somehow to be curbed. The enterprise is 
difficult and may yet end in failure, but in it there is nothing 
inherently impossible. The age of discretion may be at hand. 


The Republicans and 
Their Party 


By D. W. BROGAN 


MERICAN politics have seldom been, in one sense, 
A= easy, in another more difficult, to understand 
and to make comprehensible to the British reader 
than they are in the late summer of 1956. From one point 
of view, all is simple. Despite the dangers of prophecy, it is 
not being over-bold to predict that the Republicans will 
nominate Messrs. Eisenhower and Nixon and that they will 
be elected, no matter who is nominated by the Democrats. 
But—and it is a revealing but—the Democrats may keep 
‘control’ of the House of Representatives and, in my guess, 
are likely to increase their narrow margin in the Senate. The 
Republican ‘administration’ will win, but the Republican Party 
will not. And, of course, if the President should fall seriously 
ill again, not all the medical skill of Mr. James Hagerty and 
all the political devotion of Dr. Paul Dudley White will serve 
to temper the shock. Public faith has been strained by the 
way the second illness has been treated and I fear that not 
even the arts of Madison Avenue will suffice if the President 
has to take more time off for illness, even if the illness is one 
of those attacks that are all for the good. Already, the con- 
trast between public and private comment is ominous of a 
crisis in faith. American banks don’t like overdrafts; neither 
does the American voter. The public relations account of the 
administration is in the black—just. If it goes into the red, 
all bets are off. 

But. medical speculation apart, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion can look forward to a renewal of its mandate, and the 
British public still, I think, accustomed to thinking of a 
Republican administration as dangerous, almost illegitimate, 
might profitably devote some time to discovering something 
about the ‘Grand Old Party,’ to asking the question, Is it 
still the party of Henry Cabot Lodge and of Calvin Coolidge? 
For this is a question that will be highly important in 1960 
and may well be very important much sooner, and it is a 
question that the British voter, MP, possibly even Cabinet 
Minister, is not accustomed to ask. And, a notable pheno- 
menon, it is a question that is being asked in the United 
States. For after nearly four years of Republican rule the 
American voter is still. puzzled, still wonders what the party 
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stands for and still wonders whether there is a Republican 
Party. Of course, if you start from the premise that there 
is only one tolerable and rational system of party govern- 
ment, that well-tried British system that has led us from 
triumph to triumph, all over the globe, there is nothing more 
to be said. If this be so, the Republican Party (like the 
Democratic Party) is a sham, with neither unity of doctrine nor 
of command. We can only murmur, ‘Non ragionam di lor,’ and 
step aside to await and applaud another strong statement 
from Downing Street. If we do this we shall be refusing to 
understand the nature of the world that we live in, imitating, 
that is to say, the unreconstructed isolationist Republicans 
whose influence we deplore when we do not ignore it. 

It is more rational to study, for a moment, the questions 
that Americans are putting and the answers they are getting. 
One question of burning interest to the practising politician 
is of interest to our politicians, too. Has the rapid upward 
movement of the American urban masses, upward in economic 
scale, upward and outward (to the suburbs) in geographical 
position, permanently weakened the hold of the Democrats 
on the once suffering masses? Does the good Democrat who 
leaves the city street, the tenement, the apartment in the old 
brownstone house, for the new, green suburbs, for the vast 
encampments of Long Island or Cook County, take on the 
colour of his new surroundings where it is not quite nice 
to be a Democrat, where social promotion involves silence 
if you are still a Democrat and may be accelerated if you 
can convincingly denounce FDR for whom you wish to 
forget that you voted four times? Nobody is quite sure, but 
it is possible that, as Professor Moos* suggests, the greatly 
increased numbers of voters who refuse to disclose their 
party affiliations represent in part the ex-Democrats on the 
move, alienated by prosperity from their old party, not yet 
quite ready to go over to the Republicans. Is the class war 
in decline, the average American ready to trust the party of 
the businessman as he did in the Twenties—with results not 
yet really forgotten even if it is Democratic bad manners to 
recall them? No one knows, but Mr. Larson} argues, with a 
good deal of force, that he is, that a new ‘American con- 
sensus’ is being created, that the class problems of Europe 
(and Asia) have no meaning in this ‘brave new world’ where 
only unemployed Democrats and disgruntled café intellectuals 
doubt that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds 
under the rule of a new Republican Party that alone has a 
doctrine and a practice adequate for the times. It will not do 
to dismiss this doctrine out of hand. I know how sterile, how 
empty, how lacking in deeper values is the American gadget 
civilisation. Don’t I listen to much intellectual conversation 
in London, Paris, New York and Cambridge (Mass.)? I am 
willing to be told by those people in Britain who never refer 
to the Labour Party but always to the Labour movement that 
the British worker doesn’t want deep freezes, more commercial 
TV, a car, all the mere ‘comforts of the Saltmarket,’ that like 
Rob Roy he despises bourgeois ideals and achievements. 
The American worker and his wife don’t; they like these things 
and they have never had so many of them before. ‘They have,’ 
to quote a Democratic campaign slogan that had backfired, 
‘never had it so good.’ In 1952 what held millions to the 
Democratic forlorn hope was the fear that the triumph of the 
Republicans meant unemployment, crude business rule, war 
against ‘labor.’ These fears have been, so far, proven false. 
There has never been more prosperity, more widely spread; 





*THe RepuBLICANS: A History OF THEIR Parry. By Malcolm 
Moos. (Random House, $5.95.) 

+ A REPUBLICAN Looks aT His Party. By Arthur Larson. (Harper 
and Brothers, $2.95.) 
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there has been no war on ‘labor.’ The Taft-Hartley Act is 
still on the statute books, unamended, but Labour seems none 
the worse. Indeed, in an election year, the unions may be 
better off under a Republication administration that business 
desperately wants to see continue in office. It is widely believed 
that there was plenty of political pressure behind the recent 
settlement of the steel strike, that the rulers of the steel com- 
panies were reminded of their political duty not to upset the 
apple cart in an election year and that they gave way less in 
kindness of heart than in political obedience. No Democratic 
administration could make such an appeal effectively. Maybe 
‘neutralism’ pays the unions, for if it were certain that all 
union members would vote Democratic anyway, the steel 
bosses might be ready to fight it out in the old way if it took 
all summer. Anyway, the gloomiest Democratic prognostica- 
tions of 1952 have proved wrong—so far. 

And yet doubts remain. The great business chiefs in 
Washington, spokesmen for such sacred names as Marcus A. 
Hanna and GENERAL Motors (lower case is not adequate for 
such a name) may respect and fear Walter Reuther, of the 
Automobile Workers, and like and respect David McDonald, 
of the Steelworkers, but they speak from opposite sides of the 
table, and of the tracks. The inhabitants of Grosse Pointe and 
the auto-workers of Pontiac are, no doubt, less divided than 
they would be in England by speech, manner, social ambition, 
educational level. But they are divided. Can the average 
American businessman learn to control his tongue and his 
temper when interfered with in the management of his 
business? No one knows, and until the answer is known— 
and is known to be ‘yes’—the Republican politicians can’t be 
relaxed. Another gaffe by ‘Engine Charley’ Wilson may cost 
them some hundreds of thousands of votes and further rivet 
the yoke of Governor Mennen Williams and of Walter 
Reuther on Michigan. I don’t quite agree with Professor Moos 
that as Michigan goes, so goes the political nation, but the 
steady growth of a Labour-dominated Democratic Party in 
the home state of Ford and of GENERAL Motors is something 
to be pondered by optimistic Republicans like Mr. Larson. 

He is, of course, ingeniously sophistical as well as 
optimistic. Some of his dialeciical shifts do credit to his 
Oxford education, but there is a good deal of truth in his 
general argument. The Eisenhower administration has known 
and, to some degree, created an ‘era of good feelings.’ 
Democrats, knifed in the back by Mr. Nixon or in the front 
by Mr. Brownell, may find this statement odd, but the man 
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in the street is not interested in the finer feelings of politicians 
or easily made indignant by their sufferings. He is inclined 
to take the line of Mr. Truman who, so it is reported, 
remarked when told how hurt General Eisenhower was by 
criticism, ‘Well if he doesn’t like the heat, why doesn’t he stay 
out of the kitchen?’ And there are advantages in having 

American businessmen in a good temper. The American people 

still trust them to make the day-to-day economic decisions, 

to run the economy. This attitude may be esthetically and 

morally repellent to enemies of an acquisitive society, but 

it is a fact about the United States. There is absolutely no 

demand for the managerial services of, say, Mr. John Strachey 

and very little for the managerial services of British higher 

civil service types. 

But the American voter doesn’t really want all power in 
the hands of the managers. That is why he puts up with 
such unideological politicians and even listens, with some 
complacency, to Mr. Truman giving them hell. He may read 
of Mr. Larson’s ten million entrepreneurs but he doesn’t 
really believe that the tenant of the corner drug-store or 
filling station, even the car salesman with the GENERAL 
Motors franchise, is an entrepreneur in any important sense. 
It is the duty of the Republican politician to bridge this gap, 
to make the average man feel that his needs are understood 
by the big boys. And, as Professor Moos laments, the average 
Republican businessman who is a real entrepreneur finds it 
hard to understand the self-importance of a Senator. He is 
wrong, but it is not yet certain that he knows that he is wrong. 

To marry the politicians, the average voters and the Republi- 
can business High Command—that is the job that General 
Eisenhower set himself in 1953 when he took office 
equipped with immense popularity, varied experience out- 
side the United States and a simpliciste view of American 
politics that would be surprising in a French intellectual. “The 
Education of Dwight D. Eisenhower’ might be the title of 
Mr. Donovan’s fascinating and unprecedented book.t 
Americans have not much use for privacy, especially in public 
affairs, but the candour of Mr. Donovan’s revelations is 
unprecedented. Thus we learn that, having experienced at first 
hand that there was little in common between himself and the 
Republican leadership in Congress, President Eisenhower 
seriously thought of founding a new party! No wonder this 
revelation has provoked the rage of columnists like Mr. David 
Lawrence and Mr. Raymond Moley for whom the present 
Republican Party is plenty good enough! But the gap remains. 
The Republican Party that Mr. Larson talks of has only an 
umbilical connection with the party of Senator Knowland and 
Representative Martin, not to speak of Messrs. McCarthy, 
Jenner, Malone, Welker. Will the congressional mother over- 
lay the presidential child? No one knows, but some of the 
fears that a possible or probable presidency of Mr. Nixon 
awakens, arise from just such fears. 

It is in the last Eisenhower term that the conversion must 
be carried through. And there is a danger to which constant 
reading of the Spectator has possibly made me excessively 
sensitive. There is an air of secure wealth about the 
Eisenhower administration that may prove politically expen- 
sive in an economic or external crisis. It was a little ominous 

to learn from Mr. Donovan that the meeting at which General 
Clay told the most representative members of the Republican 
business High Command that Ike would run again took place 
at the Link Club. I know, as all students of the matter must, 
that really ‘U’ institutions are impossible in the United States. 





} EISENHOWER: THE INSIDE Story. By Robert J. Donovan, (Harper 
and Brothers, $4.50.) 
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But, pace Miss Mitford, the Link Club is what Americans 
think of as a ‘U’ institution. What could defeat all projects 
of a renewal in life for a Republican Party that will, sooner 
or later, have to get along without General Eisenhower, would 
be the successful tying on to it of the label of being an organ 
of an American ‘Establishment.’ For what that can do to a 
triumphant conservative party, the friends of General 
Eisenhower have only to look across the Atlantic. 


The Changing Novel 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


S it true, as we have been told, that the novel is a decaying 

| art, yielding pride of place to biography, autobiography, 

travel and other forms of literature? Those who say this 

can hardly mean that it has ceased to be popular; the contrary 

can be proved by a few visits to lending libraries and a 

perusal of the publishers’ lists. It can only mean that the good 

novel is threatened; that genuinely creative writers can no 

longer find in fiction a satisfying medium of expression; that 
conditions are not favourable to the novel as an art-form. 

Is there anything in this? I have recently been reading a 
great many novels published during the last five years, and 
my conclusion is that the pessimists have been begging the 
question. They have assumed that a novel is something that 
must conform to a certain prescribed pattern, and if it does 
not they refuse to call it a novel. I suggest that theirs is an 
extreme case of nostalgia, and that what they are criticising 
is not so much the fiction of today as the society which it 
depicts. The record of fiction-writers in this country in the 
last five years is, in my opinion, a good one, and I submit 
that the relevant question is not whether the novel is decaying, 
but whether and in what way it is changing its character, and 
to what extent it is affected by its subject-matter. 


No doubt critics are justified in regarding the novel as an 
art sui generis, but that is no reason for defining it arbitrarily. 
Richardson and Fielding made innovations which entitled 
them to be called the founders of the novel; but it was Jane 
Austen who did more than anyone else to establish a pattern 
which was to become sacred in the eyes of conventional 
critics for at least a hundred years. Of course, in the nineteenth 
century there were fiction writers who did not conform to the 
pattern. But there it was, well exemplified by Jane Austen 
early in the century, by Anthony Trollope in the middle, and 
Henry James at the end of it—in books such as theirs we were 
invited, within the limits of a plot or situation, to watch 
certain characters behaving in a certain way in a certain social 
and geographical setting. 

It was in the nineteenth century that the main development 
of the novel occurred—in an age of comparative stability, 
when people (other than the very poor) lived for the most 
part in enduring homes, were associated with a neighbourhood, 
and belonged to a society which had pretty clearly established 
habits of life and codes of conduct. Under the conditions of 
a society thus relatively stable novelists learnt their trade and 
built up their procedure; and when all that was taken away 
from them it is not surprising that some of them, of whom 
Mr. E. M. Forster is one, should feel that the conditions 
required for a novel had ceased to exist. Modern England is 
to a great extent cut off from its past. The great country houses, 
the squire, the old-time parson, the family business, the small 
comfortable home with maidservants—all this, and so much 
besides, is gone. What could a Jane Austen, an Anthony 
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Trollope, a Henry James do with such a higgledy-piggledy 
society as ours? 

True, a few living novelists, of whom Mr. V. S. Pritchett 
is a shining example, have managed to discover strata of 
society with a quite distinctive ‘way of life,’ as in the suburbia 
of Mr. Beluncle. But Mr. Pritchett is a rara avis. The majority 
of the writers of the best novels, when they have not sought 
refuge in the past or in fantasy (as Mr. Patrick Leigh Fermor 
in his brilliant The Violins of Saint Jacques), have recognised 
the conditions of perpetual flux and accepted them as a chal- 
lenge. If we cannot have the old sort of novel, there must be a 
new sort. If this is a disordered and disorderly world, then it 
is for the novelist to impose his own order upon it even if 
there is an atomic bomb waiting to be exploded round the 
corner. If nothing is fixed, he will show human nature under 
conditions of flux. There may be no homes; but there are pubs. 
Life is restless, chaotic; then lovers must meet on aeroplanes, 
or dash together from cocktail party to cocktail party. 


Some are content to depict the disarray, getting such beauty 
as they can from scene, from movement and from the clash 
of emotions. Mr. William Sansom, I think, is one of these. 
Some deliberately emphasise the transitional character of 
modern life, presenting persons torn up by the roots from the 
traditions of their race. In Arrow in the Blue Mr. Arthur 
Koestler spoke of himself as having been a ‘rootless vagabond’ 
in his youth, and rootless vagabonds have been the subject 
of his novels. In Alex Comfort’s A Giant's Streneth the most 
interesting personality is a ‘homeless man’ who sees ‘decent 
human friendship’ shattered by the shouting, ‘pig-faced’ rulers 
of the East and the West. Guy Crouchback in Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh’s Officers and Gentlemen recalls the ‘classic pattern 
of army life as he had learned it, the vacuum, the spasm, the 
precipitation, and with it all the peculiar, impersonal, barely 
human geniality.” The hero of Mr. Hugo Charteris’s A Share 
of the World is a sort of symbolic modern man, seeking to 
escape from the web of his own inherited consciousness; for 
him, the technique of civilisation involves the ‘death of feeling.’ 
In Mr. William Golding’s brilliant and beautiful little book, 
Lord of the Flies, the hero, twelve years old, reaches a stage 
of experience when he perceives ‘the end of innocence, the 
darkness of man’s heart.’ The Bailiff in Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s 
Monstre Gai explains that in the modern age ‘We no longer 
see things in stark black and white’; ‘the Good and the Bad 
are blurred’; the Devil today ‘is a very unconvinced devil’ 
and the representative of Heaven is ‘a very unconvinced Angel.’ 
In his powerful, unsparingly realistic novel, Something of 
Value, Mr. Robert Ruark includes the whites as well as the 
blacks of Kenya when he speaks of men ‘caught half-way 
between yesterday and tomorrow.’ The hero of Mr. John 
Wain’s Living in the Present is found contemplating suicide, 
obsessed by the ‘unsupportable ennui and pointlessness of 
human life.’ 

The novelist, as artist, is a critic of life. It is his job to 
characterise—to discern and display the characteristics of the 
tract of life with which he is concerned. Often, since he aims 
at truth to life, he finds himself consciously committed to an 
indictment of it, showing, as we have seen, a society of rootless 
vagabonds, of men caught half-way between yesterday and 
tomorrow, with blurred values in which there is no good or 
bad. Those who have accepted the challenge to deal with the 
present must be prepared to look for the fundamentals of 
human nature under new conditions—those of restless move- 
ment, doubt, fear and moral darkness, with only so much 
light as may shine through from yesterday or from the hope 
of tomorrow. 





City and Suburban 


\ K 7 HICH is the most beautiful town left in England? 
Last Friday, before the rain started, and when the 
sharp morning sun was throwing up the stonework 

black and silver against the mounting grey clouds, I was in 
Stamford, Lincs. I am inclined to think this is the best town 
we have, with its rows of early Georgian houses of individual 
and varied design in well-cut ashlar, its graded stone roofs, 
cobbled streets, its five medieval churches, steep hills and 
elmy setting. And walking about in it, doing my pre-Bank 
Holiday shopping, I came across the street market at the top 
of the town where sunny old houses look down on stalls and 
there is no motor-traffic. It was what all Stamford ought to 
be, for in the main streets roaring with lorries and coaches 
almost as big as the houses, heedless of the beauty of the place 
and merely looking on it as a twisty inconvenience on that 
ghastly Al route from London, I found it a difficult and 
dangerous job to cross from one narrow pavement to a shop 
on the other. Stamford of all towns in England deserves to 
be spared through traffic, for the sake of its commercial 
prosperity and its unique beauty. There is hardly an ugly 
building in the town except for a faience cinema, for even 
the clumsiest late Victorian and Edwardian look harmless 
in that wonderful local stone. 


THE VANDALS’ REGISTER 


I believe that Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, the distinguished 
archzologist, used to keep a photographic record of vandalisms 
he noticed when travelling around and he called it ‘Bloody 
Old Britain.’ I subpend a few examples for his case book: 


RUTLAND: The mild hunting country around Exton, 
Cottesmore, Thistleton and Market Overton has been dug 
up into brown barren mountains to extract iron ore. We 
are told that these will one day be levelled and that the 
earth will be more fruitful. I repeat we are told this. 


Bucks: The charming view of the inn, church and elms in 
the old village of Iver has been ruined by a pink brick 
garage. Wotton Park, near Aylesbury, was laid out by 
Bridgeman and Capability Brown before the latter went 
to Stowe. It was one of the landscape treasures of the 
county. All the trees have been felled by timber merchants, 
the Chinese, Doric and Saracenic temples and lodges are 
in ruins and the estate agents have divided it into lots 
so that it could never be preserved as a complete scheme. 
The house, with alterations by Soane, is owned by demoli- 
tion contractors. 


Sussex: The famous view of Petworth House and church 
has gone because the church spire has been replaced by 
a roof of bright red tiles on the tower. 


Wits: One of the delights of the truncated interior of 
Malmesbury Abbey was the collection of eighteenth- 
century wall tablets and a particularly fine one by King of 
Bath on one of the pillars. These have all been removed 
and the place looks bare and museumy. On the other hand 
the outer carvings on the famous Norman doorway are 
still blistering and splitting away. 


EVERYWHERE: Roadside garages are being put up regard- 
less of scale, scenery and neighbouring buildings. The only 
decent new one I have seen lately is outside Hucknall, 
Notts, where the landscape is so full of wires, poles and 
concrete that it hardly matters, 


THENKYEW 


“Worried, Redditch,’ writes: ‘There is a village in Hertford- 
shire called Offiey. Is there a house in it called “Thanks 
Most”’?’ 
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NATIONAL HEALTH 


A friend in the City of London lately saw a man working a 
pneumatic drill there and wearing a deaf-aid. 


BETJEMANX 


Lovers of the Isle of Man will be sad to hear of the proposal 
to shut down the 1890 electric tramway from Douglas to 
Ramsey which runs through fields and over bridges and glens 
and has a branch line at Laxey which curls up to the summit 
of Snaefell to a steamy tea-house, 2,000 feet up. Let us hope 
that the Manx Government, which has wisely kept the happy 
holiday spirit of the Island alive, will keep this enchanting 
electric tramway. It is just as worthy of a subsidy as the 
other Manx attractions, such as the Isle of Man Railway 
itself and the horse trams along the front of Douglas—to 
me Naples is the Douglas of the south, not the other way 
round. The younger generation prefers light railways to 
motor-coaches. And in order to lend weight to my appeal to 
the House of Keys to save the Manx Electric Railway, I 
subscribe myself, this week, in Manx: 

EWAN QUETJEMAN 


Answers to Holiday Questions 


Below are printed the answers to the questions which appeared 
last week. 

1. a. The United Kingdom does not include the Republic of 
Ireland, the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands. b. Cobbles are 
rounded, setts rectangular. c. Dumbarton is the town, Dunbarton the 
county. d. Practice is the noun, practise the verb. e. Portuguese West 
Africa also includes Portuguese Guinea. 

2. a. Yorkshire and Tipperary. b. Epistemology. c. In Gaelic, the 
Land of Eternal Youth. d. Unit of magnetic induction. e. One of the 
six divisions of the Isle of Man. 


3. a. 2,000 cubits: about 1,500 yards. b. Point hour hand to sun: 
south is midway between it and 12 o’clock (GMT). c. Very famous— 
as Tenzing. d. Near Sidmouth in Devon. e. In order not to waste 
some printed cards that had belonged to his uncle, Jean. 

4. a. Publishers. b. Volcanoes. c. Types of railway locomotive, 
classified by wheel arrangements. d. Tributaries of the Danube. 
e. Administrative counties. 

5. a.In the Isle of Jura. b. Marble Arch. c. Eisenach, Thuringia. 
d. Paraguay. e. Melrose Abbey. 


6. a. Saki  b. James Bridie. c. Colette. d. Ouida. e. Fougasse. 
7. a. Paddington. b. Euston. c. Marylebone. d. Waterloo. e. St. 
Pancras. 


8. a. William Hazlitt, of S. T. Coleridge. 
Robert Burns. c. Disraeli, of Gladstone. 
Johnson. e. D. H. Lawrence, of James Joyce. 


9. a. Lahore. b. 50-50. c. Liverpool. d. Horizontal scale on 
graph. e. Iceland. . 

10. a. Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. 
b. Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. 
c. Educationally subnormal. d. Top edge gilt. e. British Boxing 
Board of Control. 


11. a. Ends and Means, by Aldous Huxley. b. Erewhon, by Samuel 
Butler. c. Candide, by Voltaire. d. Tess of the d’Urbervilles, by 
Thomas Hardy. e. Science for the Citizen, by Lancelot Hogben. 


12. a. Islands of the Azores. b. Not entitled to a vote. c. Capitals 
of Soviet republics. d. Railway stations in Nottingham. e. Committed 
suicide. 


13. a. Logan Pearsall Smith. b. Fourth Earl of Chesterfield. 
c. Samuel Johnson. d. The Water Rat in The Wind in the Willows. 
by Kenneth Grahame ee. Francois Villon. 


14. a. The cheetah. b. Monégasque. c. German translation of 
Jabberwocky. (‘The slithy toves did gyre and gimble in the wabe.’) By 
Hermann von Schwindel (probably Lewis Carroll himself). d. They 
are given in the correct order. 


b. Sir Walter Scott, of 
d. Macaulay, of Samuel 


15. All except vii. 
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I Was a Prisoner of the Imperialists 


They said I must be telling you.’ 

This fragment of dialogue came into my mind when I 
read Mr. Sefton Delmer’s account of his extrusion from Egypt 
last week by Colonel Nasser’s subordinates. The words are 
those of a Bulgarian Archimandrite reporting to the Religious 
Department of the Ministry of Information at the beginning 
of the Second World War; they are taken from Put Out More 
Flags, by Mr. Evelyn Waugh. 

Mr. Delmer, summarily returned to England, reminded 
readers of the Daily Express of the other countries, all at the 
time oppressed by some form of dictatorship, from which he 
has been expelled. The list, like its compiler, was impressive; 
and, knowing Mr. Delmer slightly, I did not for a moment 
suppose that his refusal to ‘write [as he put it] for a visa’ 
was due to some inner compulsion to épater les tyrans. He 
was sent out for the same reason that he was sent in—because 
he has a talent for reporting pungently the truth as he sees it. 
I salute his record as an expellee. 

I am the sort of person to whom things happen, if they 
happen at all, the wrong way round. Not only have I never 
been expelled from anywhere, but the only time I got into the 
sort of fix which has been endemic in Mr. Delmer’s career 
the whole crux of the trouble was that the local authorities, 
though insistent that I had-no right to be in their territory, 
were equally clear that they had no power to send me out of 
it. | implored them, again and again, to expel me; they said 
that it was quite impossible. To make matters (as I see it) worse, 
all this happened, not in some terror-ridden State behind the 
Iron Curtain, but in a tropical holiday resort belonging to the 
United States of America. 

The islands of St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix, together 
with their satellite cays, cover an area of about 150 square 
miles; they were bought by America from Denmark in 1917 
for $25,000,000, and are known as the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. (The rest of the Virgin Islands—including Dead 
Man’s Chest, which is uninhabited—belong to us, or rather 
to the Queen.) This curious archipelago is a sort of halfway 
house between the Greater and the Lesser Antilles, and when, 
about eight years ago, I landed on the airfield at St. Thomas, 
I was on the last stage of a journey through the latter islands. 

Somewhere along my complicated route I had missed a 
connection, so I knew, or thought I knew, that I could spend 
only twenty-four hours in the American Virgin Islands before 
catching the next plane for Puerto Rico, whence I was booked 
to fly to the Dutch island of Curagao. For various reasons it 
was essential for me to reach Curagao on the appointed date. 

Charlotte Amalie, the capital of St. Thomas, looked an 
inviting place as we circled over it, a brightly painted little 
town clambering up the steep slopes of a scrub-covered ridge, 
from the crest of which the ruins of Blackbeard’s Castle sur- 
veyed the busy harbour. Blackbeard’s Castle is alleged, on 
slender evidence, to have been the lair of the pirate Teach. 
| looked forward to an instructive day in this rather bogus 
place, which can be roughly described by saying that it is to 
the Caribbean what Broadway is to the Cotswolds. 

The day was certainly instructive, but I saw very little of 
Charlotte Amalie. Two negro officials at the airport detected 
a flaw in my American transit-visa and I was driven (on the 
left of the road: a local deviation from the American way of 
life) to the headquarters of the Immigration and Naturalisa- 
tion Service. These were housed in a dreary office and presided 


| HAVE been telling how I was expulsed from Sofia. 


over by a sad, conscientious white man called Mr. Beers. 

Mr. Beers examined my passport and said in a shocked way 
that I had no business to be on United States territory. I 
pointed out that my visa had been issued by the American 
Embassy in London, had been accepted as valid by the 
immigration authorities in New York, and had been vetted 
by an American airline before they issued me with a ticket 
to St. Thomas. Mr. Beers was unimpressed. The visa was out 
of order and gave me no right to be there. 

I said, Never mind; I was booked out on the plane next 
day, so he would soon be rid of me. 

Mr. Beers sorrowfully shook his head. Two wrongs, he 
pointed out, do not make a right. Since I had no authority to 
come, I had no authority to go. I should have to stay on 
St. Thomas until the whole matter had been cleared up with 
Washington. He reached for the telephone and made the first 
of many unavailing attempts to ring up the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in Philadelphia. 

All day long, humbly and deferentially, I wrestled with Mr. 
Beers’s unreceptive mind; never has a journalist striven harder 
to get himself expelled from anywhere. Though I watched him 
aS a mouse watches a cat, I never divined what processes in 
that great slow brain finally decided him to seek a compromise; 
but at last he found a formula which gave me a temporary 
reprieve. He fished out the US Department of Justice’s Form 
1-259, headed Notice to Deliver, Detain or Board or Remove 
Aliens, and said that he would ‘parole me in transit.’ 

In fact the effect of this manceuvre was only to pass the 
buck, for the next stage of my journey would place me once 
more at the mercy of American officialdom in Puerto Rico; 
but he gave me a long and quite sympathetic letter to his 
opposite number there. This described my status as ‘being 
on shore leave under detention, if there is such a thing’ and 
added, rather decently, ‘the traveller is not too much at fault 
and I do not believe he is the kind of traveller that it was 
intended to follow the general procedure on.’ 

Overjoyed, I skipped out into the tourist-infested street, 
found an ex-Marine pilot with a single-engined amphibian 
and spent an hour or two flying over the strange congeries of 
islands which Columbus in 1493 named the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins. There were a lot of pelicans on Dead Man’s Chest, 
and at a beach on one of the American islets we landed, 
tethered the aircraft to a palm-tree, and had a swim. 

But next day, at the San Juan airport, I was filled with 
misgivings. 

Twenty minutes later I was in an imposing office in the 
heart of San Juan, a populous but unendearing city. There 
was a sort of counter with a grille on it, like a bank, and on 
the far side of this a posse of lynx-eyed men, wearing uniform 
and what looked like sheriffs’ badges, were scrutinising my 
passport. Like Mr. Beers, they seemed puzzled and put out. 
If only (I thought), if only they will expel me. . 

Finally one of them came over and slapped my passport 
down on the counter. ‘There’s nothing wrong with your visa, 
sir, he said. ‘It’s all in order. Can’t think what they were 
playing at in St. Thomas.’ 

Did I demand a written apology? Did I threaten to expose 
in a series of trenchant articles the high-handed incompetence 
of the American authorities in the Caribbean? 

I did not. ‘Oh, thank you so much,’ I said. ‘I’m sorry to 
have been such a nuisance.’ And I snatched up my passport 
and fled. STRIX 
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Louis Fanous 
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SAFEGUARDING SUEZ 


IN VIEW RAPIDLY GROWING GRAVITY SUEZ 
SITUATION PLEASE PUBLISH FOLLOWING EXPRES- 
SION VIEWS EGYPTIAN NATIONALISTS FRIENDLY 
BRITISH. WHY BRANDISH PROVOCATIVE MILITARY 
ACTION AGAINST EGYPT PREMATURELY THEREBY 
INSULTING OUR NATIONAL FEELING UNNECES- 
SARILY PROVOKING SINISTER SUSPICIONS BRITISH 
INTENTIONS DRIVING US FORCIBLY EASTWARDS 
FOR HELP? WHY THIS UNWARRANTED AGGRES- 
SIVENESS PREGNANT SINISTER POSSIBLE DE- 
WELOPMENTS EVEN WORLD WAR HAVOC MIDDLE 
EAST AND YOURSELVES WITHOUT REAL REASON? 
EGYPT HITHERTO ACTED PERFECT LEGALITY 
RESPECTING INTERNATIONAL ENGAGEMENTS. WHY 
NOW CALL INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE LONDON 
DEAL EGYPTIAN NATIONAL RIGHTS AND TERRITORY 
BEFORE AND WITHOUT CONSULTING EGYPTIAN 
GOVERNMENT LAWFUL AUTHORITY CANAL? 
SURELY EGYPT ENTITLED NORMAL _INTER- 
NATIONAL RESPECT AND PROCEDURE. WHY INSULT 
US AND ARABS BY THIS DICTATORIAL BULLYING? 
MILITARY THREATS NOT REQUIRED SITUATION WE 
CANNOT ACCEPT AND WOULD RESIST HOWEVER 
WEAKER SEEKING MARTYRDOM HONOUR AS FORE- 
FATHERS. WHY THIS HORRIBLE INHUMANITY? 
WHY UNNECESSARILY DESTROY TRADITIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP EGYPTIAN ARABS ISLAM WHICH 
PROVED MOST USEFUL BRITISH TWO WORLD 
WARS AND PRESENT GREAT COMMON MORAL 
POLITICAL COMMON’ INTERESTS OURS AND 
WESTERN PEOPLES MERELY TO GRATIFY CUPIDITY 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIERS MOSTLY FRENCH FOR 
FURTHER FABULOUS UNMERITED PROFITS CANAL 
SHARES UNTIL 1968 FORGETTING EGYPTIANS 
GAVE TWELVE MILLIONS AGAINST EIGHT MIL- 
LIONS OF SHAREHOLDERS 1869 NOW WITH COM- 
POUND SIX PER CENT INTEREST EQUAL OVER TWO 
THOUSAND MILLIONS FOR WHICH HITHERTO 
EGYPTIANS GOT NOTHING SHAREHOLDERS GET- 
TING EVERYTHING? WHY NOW GRUDGE EGYP- 
TIANS GETTING SMALL BELATED SHARE IN 
PROFITS CANAL WHICH COST FOREFATHERS HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND LIVES FORCED LABOUR IN ADDI- 
TION MONEY WITHOUT BOTH WHICH CANAL 
WOULD NOT HAVE MATERIALISED? OTHERWISE 
NASSER NATIONALISATION ALTERED NOTHING. 
CANAL WORKING AS BEFORE. READ ECONOMIST 
ARTICLE EUROPE ACHILLES HEEL, SURELY COOL 
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REASON SPIRIT OF JUSTICE NOT HOT TEMPER 
NOW NEEDED BRITISH. AS FORMER MEMBER 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE WAFDIST PARTY NOW 
SUPPRESSED ASSURE YOU ALL EGYPTIANS 
WHOLEHEARTEDLY SUPPORT NASSER. 

LOUIS FANOUS 
20 Hassan Sabry, Zamalek, Cairo 


THE GOLDEN CHANCE 


Sir,—Mr. David Ormsby Gore, in his article 
on ‘The Golden Chance’ suggests that one of 
the reasons for the Government’s failure to 
‘take the tide at the flood’ is the lameness of 
the alternative suggestions of policy as ad- 
vanced by the Labour Party in opposition. A 
lively and constructive opposition is indeed 
the essence of good parliamentary government 
and I would be the last to suggest that the 
Labour Party has, for the first time in its 
history, displayed that measure of responsi- 
bility in opposition which, we trust, will one 
day signal its full political maturity. But the 
first prerequisite of good government is surely 
leadership, and this can only come from the 
party in power. 

The new Elizabethan age, to which Mr. 
Ormsby Gore refers, means, if it means any- 
thing at all, a new confidence reflected in 
leadership, in leadership based on courage, 
courage great enough, in this instance, to 
advance a sound fiscal policy for the country 
irrespective of whether such a policy is im- 
mediately popular. The dilemma appears to be 
one not so much of intellect as of character. It 
is not only difficult. it is impossible at the 
moment to detect leadership, based on any 
semblance of conviction, in either of the two 
chambers which constitute our Parliament. If 
the Government is unable to discover for 
itself a sense of conviction its term of office will 
be judged a failure. Failure can be partial or 
complete; it can either be honourable or dis- 
honoured, The suggestion that Government 
has failed due to the inertia or ineptitude of its 
opposition can only be taken as a confession 
of failure in the absolute: a confession in any 
case which I suggest is possibly premature.— 
Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL ASTOR 
31 Brompton Square, SW3 


NATIONALISATION AND 
PROPAGANDA 


Sir,—Mr. John Parker implies that if a motor 
firm is nationalised it makes greater efforts to 
find out exactly what the foreigners require. I 
would merely observe that, despite the efforts 
of Renault. France has made no great showing 
in the export markets of the world and it will 
probably turn out that Citroen is the company 
that has found out most closely the customers’ 
needs, Volkswagen’s success has not been the 
result of intensive market research. It came 
about through an ingenious design coupled 
with the fact that the car had the most complete 
testing and development in the war as the 
German jeep. It then sold very cheaply and 
made its way on its attractive price. Despite all 
that, my recent observations in Germany make 
me believe that Opel is now gaining rapidly on 
Volkswagen and will soon overtake it. 

Every manufacturer is making efforts all the 
time to find out what the customer wants and 
then to design his product to that specification 
at the price that the public would pay. This 
must mean that some companies will expand 
and others contract. 

If we had a nationalised motor industry, | 
suppose that if Fords were ahead of Birming- 
ham they would be told to hold back any future 


improvement till the Midlands had caught up! 
It is easy to imagine how the public would like 
that. What is certain is that our export markets 
(the greatest in the world for the last six years) 
would disappear in the twinkling of an eye— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. GRESHAM COOKE 
House of Commons, SW1 


DEIFICATION AND CLARIFICATION 


Sir,—Theology is a highly technical subject 
and it is only when he ventures into it that 
your sagacious, courteous and learned Mr, 
Pharos appears as a booby. The doctrine of 
Mary’s co-Redeemership does not approxi- 
mate to deification in any sense reconcilable 
with the Christian creeds. To proclaim her 
God would be to proclaim her the creator 
of Heaven and earth, which is impossible— 
Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
Piers Court, Stinchcombe, Dursley, Glos 

* 
Sir.—Mr. Waugh grows more and more tire- 
some. Bearing in mind the well-known story of 
the death of Kingsley, one is tempted to say, 
‘Who would have thought we should have 
regretted poor Belloc so soon’! Mr. Waugh 
ought not to attempt to do now what Chester- 
Belloc with their lucid prose, common sense 
and giant humour did twenty years ago. He 
really is not able. If Richard Southwell bears 
a martyr’s crown, he does not need the wreath 
of weeds which Mr. Waugh has woven out 
of half a dozen major howlers about the 
Reformation and Hugh Latimer. A genera- 
tion ago Chester-Belloc were effective lay 
propagandists, to whom some of us owe an 
immeasurable debt for our intellectual salva- 
tion from the siren-like voices of Shaw and 
Wells. Now the effective lay apologetic has 
slipped from Rome down the ecumenical 
ladder until it is now past the Anglo-Catholics 
and. well among the Nonconformists. Mr. 
Waugh had really better leave these things to 
the Jesuits. They will have the wit to perceive 
that this kind of ‘Of course no Catholic ever 
believed anything of the sort—of course the 
Church has never said... gambit breeds 
only a very large sales-resistance. The real 
attractiveness of Rome to a new generation 
is surely its beguiling vagueness and ambi- 
guity at every point of importance. That is 
why the old Methodist preacher in Ireland 
was so wise to carry with his Bible and his 
hymn book a copy of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. As the hymn writer so 
nearly said, we'll 
‘Hang the trumpet in the hall 
And study Waugh no more.’ 
—Yours faithfully, 
E. G. RUPP 
193 Milton Road, Cambridge 
* 


Sir,—I am sure that Pharos needs no aid from 
me in his difference with Evelyn Waugh. In- 
deed his courteous, but devastating, reply to 
the letter in this week's issue is sufficient of 
itself. Mr. Waugh has chosen to support a 
bad case by abusing the plaintiff's attorney, 
and has got what he deserves. But I cannot 
help wondering why Mr. Waugh thinks it right 
to employ such methods in an attempt to 
support certain theological statements, in 
which I am sure he sincerely believes. In a 
recently published book by a Roman Catholic 
the author, in referring to his co-religionists, 
speaks regretfully of some ‘who seem so snob- 
bish and superior, and apparently uncharit- 
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able.’ Is this an example of the kind of thing 
he means?—Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED DOVER 


$t. Martin’s Priory, Canterbury 


THE OFF-WHITE WHALE 

Sir,—How bitchy can a reviewer get? I have 
just seen a cutting of Mr. Brian Inglis’s notice 
of my book, The Crazy Kill, in which he 
charges me with making a dull job of a story 
founded on the personality and working 
methods of Mr. John Huston. 

I would not normally answer a hostile 
review, but in this instance there arises a point 
of ethics. It is known to me that Mr. Inglis 
was being considered for the assignment of 
writing a book on the Moby Dick location in 
the Canary Islands. This was abandoned when 
Mr. Inglis was offered a staff job on your 
journal. 

Knowing this, I fear that Mr. Inglis, using 
a mask of critical impartiality, has exploited 
your columns to rebuke me for not writing 
the kind of book he might have written. I 
can just imagine his exquisite mind sharpen- 
ing its perceptive knives at the thought of 
being able to notice my book, thereby proving 
to himself how much more delicately and 
sensitively he would have done it. 

He calls my narrator, Slim (also a mask; 
used for dramatic and narrative effect), a ‘nasty 
piece of work’ because, I guess, Slim is in- 
capable of using the jargon of jobbing critics. 
Well, I prefer Slim. 

I wrote my ‘Huston’ book to show that being 
with an original and unorthodox film artist 
can be fun. Mr. Inglis, I’m sure, would have 
used his Canary experiences to show the world 
at large what a superior and cultivated mind 
he has. 

One of the first film scripts Huston helped 
to write was Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet. The 
director, the brilliant William Dieterle, was 
later accused of missing a lot of chances in 
portraying Ehrlich. He replied, ‘The dramatisa- 
tion of a man’s life is condensing, and not 
copying, the historical facts. It is the steam, 
and not the water, that moves the engine.’ I 
think Mr. Inglis has rendered Huston a great 
service by choosing, no matter under what 
subterfuge, to give the benefits of his great 
erudition and sensitivity to the Spectator. I 
congratulate you, Sir, on having such a tender 
plant in your otherwise gloriously well and 
wittily stocked shrubbery.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES HAMBLETT 


8152 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, 
California 


[Brian Inglis writes: ‘Mr. Hamblett is right: 
I ought to have declared my interest—though 
why he should think that it would prejudice 
me against him is not clear. On the contrary, 
it whetted my appetite for what I imagined 
was going to be an entertaining piece of 
reportage; and I fear that I let disillusionment 
provoke me into criticising the book at much 
greater length than it deserved.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


CHEESY 


Sir—I am writing a comprehensive book on 
the history (not the making; there are 
thousands of pamphlets on this) of cheese. 

One chapter is to be an anthology of inter- 
esting references to cheese, and I wonder if 
any of your readers could kindly help me with 
quotations.—Yours faithfully, 

T. A. LAYTON 

2A Duke Street, W1 


WHO IS WALTER HAMMOND? 


Sir,—When my copy of your paper arrives, 
I always turn to Pharos first and am never 
disappointed. I read with tolerant amusement 
about the Eton College boys who had never 
heard of Freud, and thought that Bismarck 
was a herring. Then I was suddenly brought 
to shocked surprise by the last words of his 
column and find my own ignorance as great 
as that of the boys. God help me, but / have 
never heard of Walter Hammond. Pray tell 
me, who is, or was, this celebrity?—Yours 
faithfully, 

GERALD HAMILTON 


9A Ovington Square, London, SW3 
[Mr. Hamilton, please!—Editor, Spectator.] 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
Sir,—I must protest against your capitalisation 
of the pronouns referring to Jesus in my letter 
published in your issue of June 22. This 
implies a conception of him which I do not 
share,—Yours faithfully, 

EDMUND WILSON 
Basil Street Hotel, SW3 


[The usual typographical 
followed.—Editor, Spectator.} 


practice was 


DRINK AND ROAD ACCIDENTS 


Smr,—In the Spectator (July 27) Dr. Somerville 
Hastings, MP, writes: “The chemical test is 
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recognised as evidence in... Holland... 
and thirty-six States in the US.’ 

This might create the impression that the 
courts in Holland base an eventual judgement 
solely on the outcome of the chemical test. 
This impression would be false. In Holland 
the chemical test may be accepted with other 
facts as proof that the driver was incapable of 
being in proper control of his vehicle. As far 
as I know the chemical test has never been 
accepted as being sufficient proof alone. Other 
facts must concur to constitute sufficient proof. 
—Yours faithfully, 

W. NOLST TRENITB 
Rotterdam 


BBC-MANSHIP 


Sir,—Perhaps the BBC sponsorship of a ‘Mrs. 
Dale’s Diary’ is the beginning of a campaign 
to recover the lost million pounds. In the 
uproar of the ITA boys howling miserably 
and in vain for their £750,000 culture money 
the BBC may slip quietly and more com- 
petently into the commercial field. It should 
be fun to watch. 

Neither of them is likely to be as piratically 
successful as a government which coolly 
pockets a million of the viewers’ money— 
precedent, the Road Tax fund.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN PULLAN 
7 Ladbroke Square, W11 


Contemporary Arts 


Muted Tragedy 


THe SEAGULL. By Anton Chekhov. (Saville.) 
——C2SAR AND CLEOPATRA. By Bernard 
SHaw. (Old Vic). 

WHENEVER 2 play by Chekhov is put on there 
always seems to be a great deal of discussion 
as to whether it is a comedy or a tragedy, as 
to what precisely it means or meant to the 
Russian audience to which it is native. Person- 
ally, I doubt whether these discussions have 
more than an academic interest. The Seagull, 
if it is a comedy, is a real comedy—that is, a 
real tragedy—and the last act certainly is one 
of the most painful to watch that I know. The 
play has a rather more definite plot than most 
of Chekhov's work. It is the old story of the 
girl betrayed, a story susceptible of melodrama, 
but, just for that reason, seeing it, one realises 
more clearly than in most of these great plays 
how entirely different Chekhov's handling of 
his theme is from that of other playwrights. 
The rather banal story is lifted on to another 
level by the play of symbolism and the dialec- 
tic of small-talk. No purer or more muted 
tragedy exists than the last interview of Nina, 
betrayed and wandering in her mind, with 
Konstantin, her first lover. The gentle quality 
of the tragedy comes, I think, from the fact 
that even villainy in Chekhov is esthetic. 
Trigorin is surely a villain, but he is an agree- 
able one, whose weakness is never as odious 
as it would be portrayed by a less sympathetic 
hand. Chekhov was a doctor and he seems to 
view his characters from a medical point of 
view. He cannot save them, but he can do 
something towards curing them. 

It was a great pleasure to see The Seagull 
presented for the first time for God knows how 
many years on the London stage. Diana Wyn- 
yard did especially well as the egocentric 
actress, Irina Arkadina, and Perlita Neilson 
was touching as Nina, though perhaps not 


quite stupid enough. John Clements was, in- 
deed, lucky in his actors, who, on the male 
side, included George Relph, Nicholas Hannen 
and Hugh Williams as the foppish Trigorin, 
whom he succeeded in making pathetic as well 
as repulsive. This was a good repertory pro- 
duction, and the only criticism I have to make 
of it is that Mr. Clements’s direction empha- 
sises the eccentricity rather than the poetry of 
Chekhov's drama. I should have preferred a 
quieter production, but for that a smaller 
theatre than the Saville would have been 
needed. As it is, anyone who is fond of the 
theatre should not miss this chance of seeing 
one of the greatest plays of the twentieth 
century. 
. * - 

At the Old Vic the Birmingham repertory 
company has been doing Ceasar and Cleopatra 
adequately, but without inspiration. In this 
tribute by Shaw to the iibermensch Geoffrey 
Bayldon is‘a commanding Czsar and Doreen 
Aris gives Cleopatra all the savagery of Saint 
Trinian’s—whose headmistress Nancie Jack- 
son’s Ftatateeta might well be. Everybody, 
especially Douglas Seale as the director, 
worked rather hard, but hardly succeeded in 
disguising the thinness of much of the play— 
especially the opening monologue of the god 
Ra, which I for one found quite intolerably 
boring in its content and embarrassingly arch 


in its satire. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


THE Lonc Ecuo. By Lesley Storm. (St. 
James’s.) 
BASED firmly on the Burgess-Maclean affair, 
this play concerns what could happen if the 
abandoned wife of an absconded fellow- 
traveller began, a year later, to receive mes- 
sages from him. He implies that his attitude 
is unchanged and he assumes hers to be also; 
later, she is to visit him clandestinely in Paris 
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to discuss their reunion. What happens in Paris 
(off-stage) sounds more improbable than what 
has been happening on stage during the preced- 
ing two and a half acts. 

Great questions—of love and loyalty, of 
intellectual honesty, of faith in men and in 
ideas—are implicit here. They are not 
answered; or, at least, not in a way that is 
believable, for the action is hung on as unreal 
a list of dramatic persone as ever graced a 
Victorian melodrama or Ruritanian operetta. 
They have rolled straight off the Popular 
Novelist’s Assembly Line right on to the script 
of the play. If you can imagine something as 
gruesome as the Dale Family transmuted out 
of its cosy suburb into the WI postal district, 
and with its income and pretensions suitably 
amplified, this is it. 

What these characters think, how they 
explain it, and what action follows, has simply 
no relationship with the world of which the 
Burgess-Maclean affair was—and is—com- 
pounded. Marjorie Fielding, as the absentee’s 
mother, stood mountain-high out of the ruck 
of ready-made attitudes and women’s-magazine 
values; though one felt it was strictly a 
triumph of technique over implausibility. 

AVS 


Photography and Realism 


EDWARD STEICHEN’s famous and magnificent 
anthology of photographs entitled ‘The Family 
of Man’ has been brought to the Festival Hall 
by the Hulton Press. You will probably know 
already that this is a collection of more than 
550 pictures by the world’s leading photo- 
graphers chosen with a rigorous and sensitive 
judgement to illustrate the unity in diversity 
and the diversity in unity of mankind, as re- 
vealed in love, parenthood, labour, play and 
so on. This is a singularly American compila- 
tion, not only in its libertarian rhetoric of the 
Whitman-Frank .Lloyd Wright-Sandburg sort, 
but also in its Whitmanesque montage of bold 
material images. Here is the world celebrating 
and singing itself—‘The gamut of life from 
birth to death, to quote Mr. Steichen’s words. 
The photographer’s gift is that of the selective 
eye, his ability to discover the viewpoint from 
which objects and events fall into a suggestive 
and formally engaging pattern or to pick that 
second at which life most eloquently projects 
its quiddity. This show reminds one how much 
of the painting which falls within the vague 
realistic definition is a translation of the 
photographic viewpoint and of the camera’s 
level of inquiry, is a sophisticated documen- 
tary illustration energised by some ‘con- 
temporary’ method of handling, the smart 
New Yorker devices of a Ben Shahn or the 
tough devices of some of our Beaux Arts 
painters. The particular abstract language 
created by the camera is that through which 
the mass of people is now fed with experience 
and the overwhelming body of photographic 
images has imposed a norm by comparison 
with which any other method of pictorial 
projection, any less literal transcript of things, 
must seem esoteric. The social or socialist 
realist who wishes to convey directly to the 
public the admirable sentiments enshrined in 
this exhibition or any political or moral mes- 
sage should surely, to avoid the intrusion of 
formalism and personal fantasy. use the 
camera and not the paint brush. And indeed 
the majority of these photographs are pro- 
foundly more affecting in the way of senti- 
ment or emotional persuasiveness than the 


boring social realism practised on the other 
side of the Curtain or most of the realism to 
be discovered in the West, marked as it is by 
artistic compromise and deviousness, not to 
say deviation. De Sica is a far more compelling 
artist than Guttuso. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


That Subsidy 


The Times had some dignified Bank Holiday 
fun with the plea made by ITA for a Govern- 
ment subsidy. In language as sonorous as that 
which issues from Printing House Square, ITA 
stated: ‘The authority is conscious, and its 
view is shared by the programme companies, 
that the present programmes, although 
extremely popular, do not contain a sufficient 
number of programmes of information and 
discussion or of plays and performances of 
lasting value ... such programmes... do 
not attract relatively large audiences, in spite 
of their national value.’ 

In these few words ITA demolishes almost 
the entire case for its existence, which was that 
it could present an attractive alternative to the 
BBC without lowering traditional standards. 
After printing the ITA statement, The Times 
reproduced extracts from speeches made by 
eminent members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment showing how firmly they believed that 
commercial interests could supply balanced 
programmes and secure a response to them. 
The Government, however, had it both ways. 
It argued that the programmes could be 
balanced but set aside £750,000 a year as a 
reserve fund against contingencies. It is to 
this sum which ITA now lays claim and finds 
itself fobbed off, not on the ground of prin- 
ciple, but for reasons of economy. 

I myself opposed commercial television and 
the more I see of it the more certain I am I 
was right. Yet I regret the Government's deci- 
sion. I would have given them the money. 
When the programme companies are prosper- 
ous and the viewers have attained greater 
sophistication, commercial television may feel 
it can neglect the moronic fringe from time to 
time. But in the pioneering years, the pro- 
gramme companies must go out for the biggest 
audiences if they are to prosper. The pro- 
grammes meanwhile may even have to descend 
from their present level. 

I should have thought that given the 
existence of ITA the Government should, in 
the public interest, do all possible to raise its 
quality. Moreover the freedom of ITA to put 
on good and therefore subsidised programmes 
would increase the freedom of the BBC to 
maintain and raise its own standards. As long 
as ITA presents popular inanities, the BBC 
must compete at the same level or lose a vast 
section of its audience. The BBC needs a 
second programme and ITA needs help to lift 
its standards. And the Government which 
created these problems by destroying the BBC’s 
beneficent and far-sighted monopoly has to be 
brought to face them. 

It has been a thin week for viewing. The 
best thing I saw was Ibbotson running his 
four-minute mile and I had a jolly August 
Monday evening watching an old Korda spy 
thriller on ITA and an old Hitchcock spy 
thriller on BBC timed so that the viewer could 
see the whole of both films. I sneaked away for 
a time to watch Chataway starting his towns- 
man’s tour of rural England. He did very well. 
I went astray recently in speaking of his Young 
Woodley charm. I see now that it is of Candide 
that he reminds me. 


JOHN BEAVAN 
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The Possessed 


Le DEFROQUE. (Curzon.) 

I First saw Le Défroqué (called Lo Spretate 
and dubbed in Italian) in Italy last November 
in a freezing cold shack of a cinema with 
wooden seats and an audience that saw (more 
or less) what the film was driving at. It can 
now be seen in armchaired comfort and its 
original language with an audience half of 
which appears to be shocked out of any 
attempt at understanding. True, the film is 
about as ruthless, in parts as horrifying, as the 
brilliantly ferocious direction of Leo Joannon 
and the uncompromising acting of a man like 
Pierre Fresnay can make it; the end mounts 
to a frenzied climax I could hardly bear to sit 
tight and watch, owing mainly to a squeamish 
private distaste for the sight of blood pouring 
out of people’s ears. Yet it is hard to see why 
religion, which, treated whimsically, can get 
away with cinematic antics in the most dubious 
taste, when treated as a subject for tragedy 
and—what is more to the point—as a central 
theme in daily life, should arouse extremes of 
resentment and disgust. To a predominantly 
Catholic audience this story of a priest turned 
violently against his past beliefs and leading a 
life of what you might call austere and dedi- 
cated sin in the best satanic traditions must 
perhaps mean more than it would to others, 
if only because the shocks and horrors are not 
zsthetic, but actual; not questions of taste, but 
of sacrilege. When the priest, as a vicious joke, 
consecrated a large quantity of wine in one of 
those film nightclubs full of wild gipsy fiddles 
and leering faces, and the young seminarist 
knelt and drank it amid roars of laughter, and 
then reeled into the street to give thanks for 
his communion, the Italian audience held its 
breath: not, of course, that it was composed 
entirely of pious Catholics, but that it could 
judge the enormity of what was happening, 
that the background of belief in the actuality 
—and therefore the horror—of what was being 
shown made the shock great enough, the 
seriousness deep enough, to shake people into 
some sort of adequate response. People to 
whom, even retrospectively, (a) transubstan- 
tiation and () the continuity of the priesthood 
even in apostasy mean little, will probably find 
the incident merely squalid, and zsthetically 
quite indefensible. And so it goes on with much 
of the film. 

The priest's life is shown in it as an intense 
moral struggle involving. not the world and the 
flesh—to both of which he appears almost in- 
humanly indifferent — but that ancient 
morality-play character, the devil. If ever a 
man possessed was shown on the screen, it is 
Pierre Fresnay as the priest: he reaches heroic 
heights of terror and insanity. The mad 
counterpart of his magnificent Monsieur 
Vincent, wilder, more obsessed than his fake- 
priest in Dieu a besoin des hommes, this anti- 
clerical cleric, this hounded, God-ridden 
creature is surely the most haunting of his 
priests we have yet met or can hope to meet. 
The smaller parts, too, are beautifully played: 
Marcelle Stephane as the mother, Pierre 
Trabaud as the devoted young friend, Nicole 
Courcel as the horrible predatory girl. 

Revivals: Chaplin’s sound version of The 
Gold Rush, at the London Pavilion; and, dur- 
ing August and September, an agreeable collec- 
tion, at the Everyman, Hampstead, of fairly 
recent films, including Hitchcock's Rear Win- 
dow, Reed’s The Failen Idol and The Third 
Man, Huston’s The African Queen, and 
Renoir’s The River. 


10, 1956 
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BOOKS 


The Creator of the 
Suez Canal 


By CHARLES WILSON 





the first cubic foot of earth out of the hundred million that 

were to make way for the Suez Canal. What had been a 
stretch of desert between the ports of Said and Suez peopled 
only by a few tribes of nomads was opened up for work and 
habitation to a quarter of a million people. Egypt, hitherto 
a mere chattel of Turkey, was offered the chance to exchange 
long centuries of poverty and barbarism for a better and more 
prosperous future. 

Historians nowadays fight shy of committing themselves to 
the recognition of the unique contributions of genius to history. 
Yet no one who reads Mr. Beatty’s biography of de Lesseps* 
can doubt that but for him the Canal would not have been 
built when it was; perhaps it might never have been built at 
all. Opposition was ubiquitous and hydra-headed. The resolute 
malevolence of the politicians against humankind and its real 
welfare was widespread. Not one of them—British, French, 
Turkish or Egyptian—comes out of the affair creditably: a 
few emerge less disgracefully than others from the futile 
diplomatic game where the pundits pushed the destinies of 
peoples about as though they were playing some particularly 
idiotic kind of draughts. Napoleon III, Palmerston, the Sultan, 
Mohammed Said. to say nothing of the scurrying hordes of 
Ambassadors and advisers, were frightened to death of the 
Canal and its possible consequences. Together they did their 
damnedest to dish de Lesseps. Said, a Rabelaisian colossus 
full of food, drink and a modicum of good intentions, his 
hands of a size (as an observer said) ‘to box the ears of 
elephants,’ stood by his friend until the pressure became too 
hot: unheroic but understandable. Palmerston was at his 
Palmerstonian worst, obstinately mistaking his private version 
of the past for a public vision of the future, prejudiced, 
malevolent even. Of those in high places only Eugénie behaved 
well. She at any rate stuck loyally to her cousin de Lesseps 
through thick and thin. But then she had courage and was in 
her way something of an entrepreneur too, wrongheaded, 
maybe, but decisive. Meanwhile, when all was in a state of 
motion and flux, the civil servants, the diplomats and the 
politicians were reduced to mumbling, bumbling nothingness. 
Only de Lesseps could cut through the intrigue that called 
itself grave counsel and the ditherings that passed amongst 
the wiseacres for prudence and high diplomacy. 

De Lesseps emerges from Mr. Beatty’s study as a man to 
warm the hearts of men; a man of noble stature, ardent, 
resilient, resourceful and exceedingly brave. The face in the 
frontispiece is rich in humanity and intelligence. And indeed 
how should it be otherwise? Was he not descended from a 
long line of able and dutiful officials whose energies had helped 
to build apie the greatness of France to her Napoleonic climax? 


| is just a century ago since Ferdinand de Lesseps moved 








* FE RDINAND DE : LESSEPS: A Biographical Study. By Charles Beatty. 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s). 
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His uncle was an intrepid explorer, Civil Governor of Moscow 
in 1812, who survived the retreat of the Grande Armée. His 
father, Commissary General in the attack on Egypt, stuck no 
less bravely to his post and left his family, including Ferdinand, 
suffering for its loyalty. Yet the boy who swam the Seine 
with one arm, holding his clothes aloft with the other, was not 
content to be deprived of a career by a sulky opposition. Before 
long he was following the family tradition in the foreign ser- 
vice. In Spain, in Egypt and in Palestine men of very different 
stations in life had reason to be grateful for the courage and 
sense of duty of this young French official. Neither howling 
mobs, ferocious tyrants nor cholera epidemics held any terrors 
for him. In 1849 he was appointed to Rome as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and made scapegoat for the criminal muddling of 
others. It was his first experience of the corruption and 
ingratitude that marked French public life. Stricken by the 
death of a beloved wife, he decided to make a clean break with 
politics, retiring to a country life. It was here, in solitude and 
grief, that his active mind turned to the study of the idea 
of a canal to link the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. The 
story of the campaign he waged for the rest of his life is a 
fascinating mixture of brilliant practical achievement and utter 
fantasy. He was neither engineer nor financier—he disliked 
both—but a visionary determined to organise every means to 
his end. Since kings and politicians betrayed him, he turned to 
businessmen. In England it was the City merchants and 
provincial manufacturers who applauded him, and it was in 
the end the little men of France—waiters, grocers, priests and 
labourers as they were contemptuously described—who lent 
him enough money to begin the Canal. Neither betrayals, 
intrigues, wars nor revolutions blurred his vision or broke his 
spirit. The scene in November, 1869, when Eugénie opened 
the Canal, and Aida, specially commissioned, was performed 
by a cast wearing jewels worth six million pounds, is purest 
fantasy. Thereafter de Lesseps’s star declined. After Suez came 
Panama, and with Panama confusion, scandals, senility. De 
Lesseps, nearly ninety years old, was prosecuted for mis- 
appropriation and condemned. The end is high tragedy indeed. 

De Lesseps’s vision was, thank God, a Victorian one of 


JOHAN FABRICIUS 


MORTAL PAGEANT 


A romance of the year of the Great Plague in Florence. 
This long novel with its many colourfu! characters 
daily awaiting death from the plague is his best since 
The Son of Marretta. 15s. 


Jean Rostand 
A BIOLOGIST’S VIEW—A provocative view of man’s 


plight in the modern world by a well-known French 
biologist and thinker. 5s. 


Shaw Desmond 


GOD’s ENGLISHMAN—A brilliant analysis of Commu- 
nism with chapters on war, the atom, pacifism, 
Christianity, Anglo-American relations, etc. (Pub- 
lished by The World’s Work Ltd.). I5s. 


HEINEMANN 
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peace and material progress. He so appealed to ordinary people 
that he managed to prevent the experts and those in high places 
from strangling his project at birth, as they would have dearly 
liked to do. Now an hysterical politician has once again thrown 
ihe Canal into the whirlpool of politics. What de Lesseps saw as 
an instrument of peace threatens to become an instrument of war. 
Well, the Canal survived Arabi; it will certainly survive Nasser. 
Yet the great powers would do well to preserve a decent humility 
over the Canal. Its existence owes nothing to the wisdom of 
governments or politicians. Without the genius of de Lesseps the 
powers would have had nothing to preserve and Nasser nothing 
to nationalise. Dictatorships will do less well if Egypt can be given 
a fair share in the control and profits of the Canal, as its creator 
always intended. 

In spite of some careless slips and obscurities, Mr, Beatty has 
written an illuminating biography that should be read by every- 
One interested in the Canal question. His reconstruction of the 
successive political and business situations is not always as clear 
or convincing as it might be, but as a biographer he achieves his 
main object; the idealism and vitality of de Lesseps shine through 
and the reader is left feeling that he has seen something of a 
real man. 


On George Eliot 


GeorGE Etiot’s Letters, Vols. IV-VII. Edited by Gordon S. 
Haight. (O.U.P., 10 guineas.) 


MIDDLEMaRCH. By George Eliot. (Dent: Everyman’s Library, 
2 vols., 6s. each.) 

All knowledge, all thought, all achievement, seems more precious 
and enjoyable to me than it ever was before in life. But as soon as 
one has found the key of life ‘it opes the gates of death.’ Youth 
has not learned the art of living, and we go on bungling till our 
experience can only serve us for a very brief space. That is the 
external order we must submit to. 

JaNE AUSTEN would have recognised the force of this, though she 
would probably have disagreed with it, and would certainly have 
thought it a very ungenteel sentiment for a familiar letter. For 
her, living was an art to be got on with, not pontificated about. But 
it was an art about which both she and George Eliot held strong 
views, and those views were essentially the same. Divided as they 
were by all the turbulence of the rgmantic movement, both ladies 
none the less believed that life presents a pattern which can be 
understood and conformed with by the majority, not a myth to 
be explored by the individual. Both are remarkable for the perfec- 
tion of their insight into the commonplace; but where Jane Austen 
acknowledges its nature with a corresponding lightness of touch, 
George Eliot treats it with the full, rich, and romantic copiousness 
which comes from Scott’s emphasis on man as an historical 
animal, and Kant’s analysis of his moral being. Emma is moulded 
and matured like a snowflake, but Lydgate is assembled and 
destroyed in appalling detail. He has not learnt how to live, and so 
all the resources of the authoress are combined to break him on 
the wheel of the external and materialist order. 

The bourgeois nature of her achievement accounts for the 
changes in George Eliot’s reputation, which, after a period of 
inflation, seems to be again on the decline. She takes the common- 
place too seriously because she saw nothing beyond it. Where Jane 
Austen’s lightly ordered world is solidly sustained by the founda- 
tion of religious belief, represented by Sherlock’s Sermons and the 
Vicar, George Eliot’s has nothing to keep it in place but its own 
earnestness, the ‘absolute and peremptory’ nature of Duty. She 
clings to the eighteenth-century pattern without its underlying 
belief, and piles on the romantic detail without exploring the 
romantic ideal of the superhuman. She would have no truck with 
a Rochester, let alone a Raskolnikov. Instead of endowing her 
characters with (to quote a recent critic) ‘that slight element of the 
more than human that instantly grips the reader’s interest,’ she 
is content with the all-too-human characters of most modern 
novelists who—according to the same critic—‘produce intellectual 
constipation after fifty pages.’ The nemesis of her attitude, then, 
is contemporary high-class feminine fiction, and this will not do 
for the stern young men who see the sole justification for the 
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romantic novel in Dostoevsky, Kafka, Sartre, Camus and so forth, 
But are they right about this? Perhaps the great point about 
George Eliot is that she combines, in a unique way, the analytic 
virtues of eighteenth-century prose with the newly discovered 
world of romantic poetry. Prose is the instrument of the in. 
tellectual, poetry of the bourgeois. Prose is the medium of chal- 
lenge and simplification: poetry of complication and acceptance, 
In England in the nineteenth century novels tend to become more 
like poetry and less like prose. And George Eliot, curiously 
enough, embodies the process. Middlemarch is above all a poetic 
novel. It is not surprising that Virginia Woolf—in whose work the 
English novel’s progress into poetry finally culminates—should 
have called it one of the few English novels that can be read with 
pleasure by an adult. By an adult with a mature poetic taste, she 
might have added. Middlemarch opens right away with a scene 
in which the poetry of the dramatic symbolism reminds us of 
Hardy and D. H. Lawrence. The two sisters, Dorothea and Celia, 
are examining the jewels left them by their mother. Celia’s reaction 
to the glittering things is instant, uncomplex. It shows us what her 
fate will be; she will put no stumbling-blocks in her own path. ‘But 
Dorothea’s thought was trying to justify her delight in the jewels 
by merging them in her mystic religious joy.’ She, too, has a vital 
response to the colour and opportunity of life, but her response 
will take perverse forms and cause her much suffering. The poetry 
of the scene is new and profound, though the cool irony of its 
dialogue and its presentation are worthy of Jane Austen. 


The letters have no poetry. Occasionally sententious, they are on 
the whole cosily redolent of an Austen world, a world in which the 
important business is retailing gossip, comforting a friend, con- 
fiding feminine ingenuities. ‘I have made a new era of comfort for 
myself by devising the simplest thing possible in the way of braces 
to hold up my flannel and calico drawers, and I am wondering 
whether I have the start of you in invention, so that I can actually 
give you a hint in return for all the thoughts and stitches you have 
given me.’ Like Dr. Johnson, the great lady seems reassuringly to 
have thought nothing too little for so little a creature as man. She 
is alarmed by the appearance of a traveller in a French railway 
carriage, and ‘it was some small relief to reflect that he was not 
an Englishman.’ In this admirable edition of the Letters, Professor 
Haight puts us into her world the more surely by interposing in 
her correspondence letters from her friends, publisher, and hus- 
band—to each other as well as to her. Thus we find her husband, 
G. H. Lewes, complaining to Blackwood that he felt so poorly that 
‘even listening to Mrs. Lewes reading soon wearies me.’ She could 
not bear to read the reviews of her books, and, placid as the surface 
of her correspondence is, her constant complaints about her health 
make a neurotic undertone that is strangely touching. The ‘Demon 
Wind’ rarely leaves her. How fortunate were the Victorians to be 
able to enjoy poor health and retail its daily symptoms with the 
most disarming frankness, instead of boring each other with their 
emotional states! George Eliot’s artless communiqués about her 
digestive tract oddly convince that she had a large heart, and that 
it was in the right place. 


. 


JOHN BAYLEY 


New China 


CHINA: New AGE AND New OvuTLook. By Ping-Chia Kuo. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 


THERE is no lack of serious studies on Communist China, but the 
present volume by Dr. Ping-Chia Kuo is perhaps the first from 
the pen of a Kuomintang scholar which attempts an interpretation 
from an objective and historic point of view. As such, it is a most 
valuable study important alike for the light it throws on many 
aspects of Chinese policy, as also evidencing the change of attitude 
towards the Peking Government in Liberal Nationalist ranks. 
That change of attitude may be briefly stated as follows: The 
Peking regime is firmly established and has for the first time 
brought a sense of unity, solidarity and pride to the Chinese 
people. More, to quote Dr. Kuo, ‘powerful forces are at work 
which will make the coming age one of the greatest in Chinese 
history.” Among these forces he notes the establishment of 2 
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strong central government, a leadership securely anchored in its 
command of all the springs of national life, the liquidation of the 
groups of privilege and a comprehensive economic policy. 
Historically, Dr. Kuo argues that the present Peking regime 
represents a reversion to the dominance of the North, which has 
been a special feature of all great periods of Chinese history. The 
attempt of the Kuomintang to base its power on the Yangtse 
Valley was, it would appear, one of the sources of its weakness. 

Dr. Kuo brings out clearly the interrelation between the pro- 
gramme of industrialisation towards which Peking is bending all 
its energies and the historic tradition of maintaining the predomin- 
ance of the North. Says Dr. Kuo: ‘Overshadowing all other 
considerations in importance is the effect of the Northern 
industrial belt on the future division of China into an industrial 
north and an agricultural south, which in turn will have a direct 
bearing on the perpetuation of the Communist regime.’ This, it 
may be added, is the basic difference between the programmes of 
industrialisation in India and in China. Industrial planning in India 
takes into consideration every part of the country and consciously 
attempts to prevent the division of the country into an industrial 
north and an agricultural south, seeks in fact to ensure a mixed 
agricultural and industrial development in each major region. In 
China, on the other hand, the tendency is to confine industrial 
development to certain key areas. 

Dr. Kuo has produced a notable book which no student of 
Far Eastern politics can afford to overlook. While there may be 
political judgements with which one may not agree, his main 
thesis and the arguments which he uses to sustain him throw a 
welcome light on the problems of new China. 

K. M. PANIKKAR 


Rocky Going 


RocKALL. By James Fisher. (Bles, 18s.) 
THERE are too many bits and pieces in this book for it to be 
much of a literary success, which is a pity because Fisher is a good 
writer, a very good biologist and a first-rate Good-Lifeman. The 
fact that he has had to devote nearly a couple of hundred pages 
to crystallise one of the passions of his life in a book might have 
persuaded him to spend more time in putting the material together. 
It's unlikely that many others will bother to take a running jump 
on to that nubbly nipple of rock, the top of an old volcano ‘way 
out in the North Atlantic.’ As it is, the book doesn’t quite come 
off. The information is all there. Fisher has been collecting it 
for years. He has also sailed to this freak island in a yacht and a 
destroyer; he has flown over it in a big plane and has been 
dropped on to it from a helicopter on a certain occasion last year 
when it was claimed for the Queen; but despite all this first-hand 
knowledge the book looks like a scissors-and-paste job in places. 
It's difficult to say why. The photographs are superb and so is 
some of the writing, here and there. It’s the bits in between that 
give the whole work an odd shape. He ought to have another try 
at it in ten years’ time. 

JOHN HILLABY 


Sixteenth Century 


ENGLAND’S PRECEDENCE. By William MeElwee. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 21s.) 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE SECRETARIES OF STATE AND THEIR 
MONOPOLY OF THE LICENSED NEws, 1660-1681. By Peter 
Fraser. (C.U.P., 21s.) 

IF Milton had begged England to remember her precedence in 

teaching nations how nor to live, Mr. McElwee’s title would 

have been more appropriate; the chief lesson which nations 
learned from England under the Stuarts was that royal stupidity, 
vanity, hypocrisy and bigotry are inimical to stable rule. Apart 
from the title, however, this is an excellent study of the period; 
balanced—between the different historians’ specialities, as well 
as between different interpretations; sensible; and shrewd. The 
author’s particular skill lies in bringing out the pattern of events; 
he can be forgiven the few occasions when the pattern is imposed 
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retrospectively for his own convenience. He manages, too, to 
be readable without relying on the stock clichés of history— 
except, for some reason, in the reign of Charles II. He is less 
satisfying on Charles than on the other three Stuart Kings, and a 
certain amount of 1066-and-all-that, ‘let-not-poor-Nelly-starve’ 
adornment has sidled in. And occasionally he is repetitive. But 
in general this is quite the best introduction to the period I have 
read. 

As his formidable title suggests, Mr. Peter Fraser is not afraid 
of letting us know he is a researcher rather than a populariser. 
His thesis about the relationship of press and State is original, 
and convincing; he has also uncovered some interesting informa- 
tion on the side—such as the explanation of the division of the 
fleet scandal in 1666. But it is the student of the period, rather 
than the casual reader, to whom this book is directed. Mr. Fraser 
might have done better to recast his work in a more general and 
assimilable form. His subject, after all, allows him to bring in 
such diverse and eccentric characters as Arlington, Colonel Blood, 
Shaftesbury, and Titus Oates; and it deals with the period of the 
Plague, the Great Fire, the treaties of Dover, and the revolution 
of 1688—wonderful scope for a much more ambitious work on 
what the author calls ‘the remarkable development of an organised 
public opinion’ in these years. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Down to Earth 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN OLD TESTAMENT TIMES. By E. W. Heaton. 
Illustrated by Marjorie Quennell. (Batsford, 15s.) 

QUEEN VIcToRIA is said to have been surprised and perturbed when 
she was informed that Abraham was not the same kind of poten- 
tate as she was, but a wandering nomadic chieftain. We all tend to 
clothe the great figures of the past in our own likeness, and the 
seventeenth-century language of the Authorised Version, with its 
magnificent diction and cadencies, tends to take the earthiness out 
of Old Testament life and to surround its characters with a 
rather remote religiosity. Canon Heaton here has restored what is 
lacking by describing the everyday life of the Jews of old. His aim 
is to deepen the understanding and to kindle the imagination of 
those who read the Old Testament, and, aided by splendid illustra- 
tions, he has brilliantly succeeded. This book is written in a style 
that is readable and almost racy: moreover, it is accurate and 
abreast of modern scholarship. The Jews not only worshipped and 
prophesied and sacrificed: they also had families and farms and 
industries—and, of course, taxes. If we would understand their 
divinity, we must also know about their drains—or the lack of 
them: in a historical religion, nothing is irrelevant. If their 
standard of living and culture dismays us, we are in a better posi- 
tion to appreciate their ‘genius for religion’ and the marvel of 
God's election. This is not only a book for bulk orders from 
schools: it is a volume which all can read with instruction and 
enjoyment. 

HUGH MONTEFIORE 
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New Novels 


‘PEACOCKS as comets catapult across the tarmac road in a tail- 
flurry of blue-green and gilded palm-frond feathers,’ starts Han 
Suyin’s . . . and the rain my drink (Cape, 16s.), ‘to drop stag- 
gering, clutching, swinging their meek sharp heads upon the wire 
fences which ring the Sultan’s Zoo. Tulips, poppy-red, grow in 
clusters forty feet up towards the sun-bleached sky, on the round- 
leaved glossy tulip-trees. In the Sultan’s garden the verdigris 
statue of an arrow-spending cherub . . .” and so on, and so on: 
which is just the sort of meringue-like prose it is sad to find 
adhering glutinously to the severe and competent thoughts of a 
book of this kind. Mercifully, not much of the book is given over 
to straight description, so that most of the lush windy over- 
writing, the inversions and adjectives and affectations, are left by 
the way: yet the book does suffer, and badly, from its style. A 
pity: for Miss Han Suyin gives us a wonderfully comprehensive 
picture of today’s Malayan life at an extraordinary number of 
levels and with an extraordinary understanding of each one of 
them—Malayan, Chinese, British, bandit, administrative, prisoner. 
The trouble is that, having made it a novel, she seems compelled 
to stick into what is basically a tight documentary account some 
melodramatic excrescences to make a plot, and so, her line between 
fact and fiction, the acceptable and the inadmissible, being a 
wavering and rather embarrassed one, this talented, energetic 
book suffers from its own indecision. I should, myself, prefer to 
have met it without any fictional disguise at all, the material in 
it being plentiful, serious and (presumably) factual enough to 
stand on its own feet as fact, and Miss Han Suyin’s fictional self 
(assumed rather arbitrarily here and there) being the least convinc- 
ing thing about her. Yet she compels a kind of whistling admira- 
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tion for the vigour, horror and scope of her treatment of ap 
enormous subject, and for the sheer natural ebullience that sweeps 
you, reluctantly perhaps but impressedly, along. 

A quiet domestic novel that is also good is such a rarity that 
when you get three in a row it is odd enough to seem startling, 
Of the three that so strangely turn up together this week the most 
competent, the one with the most to say, too, is Anthony Rye’s 
Giant’s Arrow (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.), in which everything is worked 
out within the strict framework of everyday, and of a firm of 
instrument-makers called Kelly’s. Between solid, successful office, 
conventional home, discreet pub, we are shown, so deftly that its 
enormity is barely obtrusive, the lurking lunacy under the staidest 
exteriors—in the pious Bridget who almost, but never quite, steals 
babies out of prams; in the slavishly devoted Carol whose secret 
life centres on the child she lost seventeen years ago; in the un- 
happy Naomi who, with a child of her own, for eight years refuses 
to go near it; in the upstart Devere who, disliking everything 
about her, seduces his scornful secretary on the ironically 
appropriate occasion of a business trip to Paris; in the girl her- 
self who, against every instinct, yields to him not just for the 
moment but for life. The mechanics of this improbable-sounding 
story do little to convey how peculiarly true to life the whole 
thing appears: how inevitable seem the idiosyncracies, how real 
the heroism, the unpleasantness, the narrow circular affections 
and hostilities. The only thing I found distasteful about it were 
the cosy confessional chats, in a kind of neo-Greene murk that 
struck me as rather false and imitative, between the Catholic 
Kelly and his confessor; but the convent scenes between Kelly, 
the nun, and the ghastly idiot child were masterly. Mr. Rye has 
an almost grotesque talent for the ordinary, and his gentle, sinister, 
highly moral tale has the disturbing impact of an actual, almost 
tangible, situation. 

The next—even quieter, and, in both the American and the 
English sense, more homely—is James Courage’s The Call Home 
(Cape, 13s. 6d.), in which the domestic hearth shifts to New 
Zealand, where family behaviour seems like a caricatured version 
of our own—everything, that is, just a bit heartier, tougher, and 
less demonstrative than ours. A doctor whose wife has been killed 
in a car crash goes home from England to have a nervous collapse 
mended by the cheerful but hardly subtle ministrations of his 
sheep-farming family; and meets a (similarly collapsed) English 
widow, who speeds up the process of recovery. The writing is taut, 
precise and occasionally vivid; and Mr. Courage has a knack of 
showing the middling but not necessarily mediocre situation, 
person, action, or thought with an exactitude, a robustness that 
is yet not insensitive, a kind of everydayness that, in a rarefied 
world of fiction, is rather refreshing. For unobtrusive verisimili- 
tude I have read few colonial novels to beat this one. 

The third, Mary K. Harris’s My Darling from the Lion’s Mouth 
(Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.), is a first novel with a quiet domestic 
setting undermined by the unquiet rumblings of adolescence. It 
starts brilliantly, finishes well, and sags in the middle, and is 
mainly remarkable for the study, not so much of the too-precious 
little heroine, as of the dogged housekeeper Flora who, four- 
square and fearsome, sees to it that Julia escapes contamination 
with what she sees as the devil, the world of the flesh. These all 
appear, the hot summer that Julia leaves school under one of 
those not infrequent schoolgirl clouds of discreet kleptomania, 
in the rather raffish person of a Mrs. Randolf, brought in as 
Julia’s companion and general educator by her (Mrs. Randolf’s) 
lover, the local doctor, and of a French Catholic family she 
introduces Julia to, which includes a sulky charmer called Thomas 
and a perfectly splendid jeune fille bien élevée who is called 
Lucie. Nothing—beyond some family cricket, an abrupt kiss of 
two, and a storm of domestic jealousy—much happens: the 
atmosphere is heavy and still as the weather, as Flora’s lowering 
moods, as Mrs. Randolf’s uncertain temper; but within what is 
almost a vacuum of inactivity the air of abnormality—Julia’s 
innocence beside her grandfather’s indifference and Flora’s 
ignorant, muddleheaded devotion—is beautifully conveyed. 
Between the lyrical and the horrific, Miss Harris treads delicately; 
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she has an exact ear for conversational distinc- 
tions, an exact nose for social—or environ- 
mental—smells, an eye for both landscape and 
portraiture. Small-scale at present, she 
promises a good deal. 

Two satirical novels, both competent enough, 
fail, I think, for lack, not of conviction but 
of indignation. John Bowen’s The Truth Will 
Not Help Us (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.) 
isa true eighteenth-century story of a trumped- 
up charge of piracy for political motives, put 
jnto modern dress to suit the climate of 
McCarthyism; and Robert Waller’s Shadow 
of Authority (Cape, 13s. 6d.), a tale in the 
future—1980—in which literature is taken over 
and taste controlled by a body called the 
National Publishing Authority. Both these in- 
offensive books go to show that satire is per- 
haps the hardest sort of fiction to make com- 
pelling, or, for that matter, to spin out to 
any length. As short stories, either might have 
been carried along on its basically promising 
idea; but the idea is in each case too thin, 
too meagrely spread to make a novel of it; 
and the final impression is of two intelligent 
writers talking contentedly but rather point- 
lessly to themselves. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


ON HOLIDAY in an old cottage where ‘mod. 
cons.” are very much the exception, I find 
myself renewing acquaintance with the daily 
chore of water-carrying, going to bed by 
candlelight and—the weather not having been 
as kind as it might—wondering about dry 
kindling. How much we take for granted the 
water main, and all that goes with it! The 
water from the well seems much colder than 
the water from the main at home but we enjoy 
our cup of tea a great deal less because the 
water here is harder. There was a time when 
the inconvenience of filling a bucket at the 
pump was not thought of at all. The pump 
water was esteemed for a coldness that sug- 
gested the deep rock from which the spring 
came. Kindling was something long-term in 
the routine of daily life and in any case there 
always seemed to be an ember to be encour- 
aged to flame with the bellows. Going to bed by 
candlelight or an oil lamp was everyone’s lot 
and, considered in retrospect, we enjoyed an 
altogether peaceful and pleasant existence. It is 
odd to discover that old, and in memory, 
familiar background and find that although 
this was the way once upon a time one cannot 
as easily slip into the past as one can put on 
an old jacket. A pint of water weighs a pound 
and a quarter, they said at school. This may be 
$0, but over a distance of three hundred yards, 
surely it gets heavier? 


DucktiInc DILEMMA 


I was amused at a story of the experience of 
alady who, with an eye to economics and good 
housekeeping, bought a dozen day-old ducks 
and became their foster-mother, the intention 
being to put them to the sword when they 
reached what hoteliers call roast duckling size. 
Alas, the ducklings have proved such charming 
creatures, following their owner about and 
taising their heads in unison to respond with 
quacks when she speaks to them, that the plan 
to eat them cannot be contemplated. The 
ducklings have come to be known as ‘my boys.’ 
Now, if they are ever eaten by anyone, they 
will ‘be pretty old lads and the lady who 
brought them up is unlikely to be present 


at the table. The same thing almost happened 
when my father raised six cockerels. These 
were the product of a setting of fourteen eggs 
and were fattened for the table, but who could 
kill such tame birds? Who could even think of 
it? Time passed and they became older, more 
stringy and more aggressive with each other. At 
length the poulterer called and obliged. It 
seemed a shameful business, but sentimental 
attachments are an impossible luxury to a 
keeper of a few hens. 


More Biue Hares 

The friend who spoke of seeing blue hares on 
the Derbyshire hills hastened to assure me 
again that this was so. He had seen two more 
at the weekend and was convinced that they 
are common, although his father who had 
lived in Derbyshire for a good number of years 
had never seen blue hares there. By way of 
confirmation I had a letter from the owner of 
a moor who writes: ‘There is no doubt at all 
—there are a great many blue hares on the 
moors in N, Derbyshire, especially on those 
above and round the Derwent Dams. Two have 
been shot on my moor—Abney, which is one 
of the most southern of the Peak moors. 
Others have been seen on the moor.” Since 
mentioning the subject I have spoken to several 
friends about the range of the blue hare but 
none had more than a vague idea of the blue 
hare living ‘north of the Tweed.” It is quite 
evidently a native of England as far south as 
Derbyshire, and may be known in other parts. 


RAMBLER ROSES 

To get the best show from a rambler one must 
prune with an idea of balance of old wood to 
cover a particular area, cutting back laterals. 
Weak shoots appearing at this time of year 
should be removed. Old flowered canes on 
Dorothy Perkins strains should be cut back to 


the ground. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

No. 62, J.C. MORRA (3rd Prize, B.C.P.S, 1955 Tourney) 
BLACK (10 men) WHITE to play and 
= mate in two moves: 

= solution next week, 

i A| Solution to last 

week’s problem by 
Ellerman: R-KB5! 
threat Kt-Kt 3. 1 





ms 
| 
i Dae ee 


Q x P. 

Kt x R;2 Q-R 1. 
Sacrificial flight- 
giving key makes this a difficult problem to 
solve; four queen mates following Black capture 
are very elegant, with three self-blocks on 
capturing square. 











WHITE (8 men) 


* 

In the open game the essential thing is to get 
one’s pieces out as quickly as possible—in the 
close game to get them on to the right squares; 
as a corollary the characteristic way to lose in 
Open positions is through failure to develop fast 
enough, and in close positions through playing 
the wrong developing moves. A further corollary 
is that the close openings are more difficult to 
play well or to understand when others play 
them; anyone can see the difference between 
developing and not developing—some measure 
of intelligence is needed to distinguish between 
good and bad development. 
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White, GucGoric Black, Tomovic 
Opening, Dutch Stonewall, 


1P-Q4 P-K B4 1S K(Q3}-K 5 P-Kt $? 
2 Kt-K B3 P-K 3 16 Kt-K 1 B-B3 

3 P-K Kt3 Kt-K B3 17 Kt(K 25 exe 
4B-Kt2 He} 18 Kt-B 5! R 
$0-0 B-K 2 19 P-R$ KG 
6 P-B4 P-B 3 (a) 20Q xP P-Q R 3 
7Q-B2 0-0 21 P-B 3! (i) Kt-Kt 4? 
8 Q Kt-Q2(d) K Kt-Q 2?(c) 22P x P PxP 

9 Kt-K 1 Q-K1 23 P-K 4 KtxQ P 
10 Kt(Q2)}-B3 Q-R4 24P x Kt B x Kt 
11 Kt-Q3 To 25P x P R-K 1 
12 B-Q2 Kt-R 3 26 P-K 7 ch K-Kt2 
13 P-Q Kt 4! (e) Kr-B 27QR-K1 RxP 
14P-QR Riki 3(/) 28 B-B 3! Resi 


(k) 

(a) The characteristic position in the Dutch Stonewall. 
Black hopes to be qe to — his centre and queen's side 
and, through Q-K 1-R 4 and P-K Kt 4, to build up a 
king’s side attack. F ode! panded is that this does not 
succeed against really good play and that White's advantage 
in space on centre and queen's side plus bad position o 
Black's QB should give White the better game. 

(6) Best arrangements for W Kts is Q Kt on K B 3, 
K Kt on Q 3, where they exert great pressure on the central 
black squares. 

(c) Wrong idea. He should continue QKt-R4 aad 
later Kt-K 5, bringing other Kt to K B 3 if possible. 

(d) Showing one purpose of early K Kt-Q 2, to allow 
bishop to protect Kt P when it advances. 

(e) Q side advance is very strong: Black now has to 
meet threats of undermining his centre by P-Kt 5. 

(/) If B-B 3, then P-Kt 5! Text sets up counter-threats 
against Q B P. 

(g) Black wants to undermine White's hold on K 5 and 
Q 4, but this creates a weakness on his B 5 and allows 
White later to break up pawn position by P-K B 3, B-B3 
is er. 
(h) Point of Black’s manceuvre: White cannot retake 
because of B x P: unfortunately for Black, there is no 
need to retake. 

__(i) Now Black is in trouble whether he retakes or not: 

if 21...P x P; then 22 B x P, Q-K 1; 33 PLK 4, with 
much the better game—and if White is ‘allowed to take 
Sam See pace gaciten & ages Sed cae OS Ey 

move 


ont DA “faulty combination; Black relied on his 23rd 


to extricate 7. but it doesn’t. The position was in any 
case very however. 
(k) 38. BI, 


in 
ae K 6 ch; 29 B x Kt, P x B;soR x 

R x R; 31 Q-B 4. The kind of game (by White) that 
makes me resolve for the thousandth time that I really will 
learn to play the close openings. 


Time to change 
YOUR 
VIEWS 


breathtaking autume 
On a Cooks 








the 
beauty of Europe! 
Escorted Coach Tour you travel in 


See 


comfort—in modern panoramic 
coaches—and stay in comfort at 
good hotels. These late holidays are 
very popular, so make sure of your 
seat! Ask for‘See Europe by Coach’; 
a selection of tours from 25 gns, 
such as the following— 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA & 
ITALY. Paris, Nancy, Zurich, Innsbruck, 
Kitzbuhel, Dolomites, Cortina 
a’ Ampezzo, Venice, Stresa, Montreux, 
14 days’ tour 69 gns. Weekly departures, 
6 COUNTRIES TOUR. Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland & France. 10 days’ Tour 42 
gens. Departures, August 26; September 
5, 15, 25; October 5. 
IDEAL TOUR OF ITALY. Genoa, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Capri, Assisi, 
Venice, Stesa, etc. 17 days’ tour 79 gns. 
Departing September 18. 
ITALY FOR AUTUMN SUNSHINE, 
Puliman tour, stopping first grade hotels, 
nnes, Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Stresa, Montreux, Paris, 
etc. 20 days’ tour 98 gns. Weekly 
departures October 7-November Ii1. 


they’re good—they’re 


CooKs 


Dept. 1/A/V Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd. 
Berkeley St. London, W.I, & 
branches. From Dean & Dawson Ltd. 
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SPECTATOR, AUGUST 


The Back-Page Boys 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 336 
Report by W. May Byron 
‘Playbox has gone and only a few weeks ago Rainbow breathed its last, and now Tiger 
Tim and the Bruin Boys, who first appeared in 1914 and still arouse nostalgic memories, 
have been banished to the back page of Tiny Tots,’ says the Schoolmaster. Competitors 
were invited to compose a lament of not more than twelve lines of verse inspired 
by this information. 


THE entries for this competition sorted 
their respective authors out pretty obviously 
into generations: pre-Mrs. Hippo, con- 
temporary, post, and a fourth batch who 
frankly owned their ignorance. The sub- 
ject, I suspect, failed to arouse strong emo- 
tion in many breasts, and competitors fell 
back on either parody or comparison with 
present-day comics. 

In their benign zoology 

The tiger loved not blood, but tuck, 

And only jam was red, and stuck. 
wrote Martin Jordan, who also supplied the 
surprising information that Mrs. Hippo had 
a wireless set, though he admits that ‘con- 
cessions to modernity . . . were few.’ My 
own memory goes back to the occasion 
when Tiger Tim and his friends were 
honoured with a visit from no less a person 
than His Majesty King George V (‘Mercy!’ 
screamed Jacko) and I had hoped for other 
nostalgic recollections. It was this lack of 
corroborative detail that made so many 
lamentations bald and unconvincing. Veri- 
similitude, artistic or otherwise, was sadly 
lacking. J. A. Lindon, with his ‘ever-smiling’ 
Tiger and ‘compliant purple-painted Jumbo’ 
was one of the few exceptions, and this, 
combined with a well-sustained Whitman 
style puts him in the prize-winning trio, 
who receive two guineas each. The other 
two are Granville Garley (for his clever 
Skeltonian skit) and G. J. Blundell (chiefly 
for his fourth line). Had Martin Jordan's 
third verse been as good as his first two, he 
would also have qualified. Runners-up were 
R. A. McKenzie, Katy, R. Kennard Davis, 
W. K. Holmes, J. M. Andrews, H. A. C. 
Evans and J. H. Burns. I am also indebted 
to Nancy Gunter and R. D. P. White for 
supplying the idea for the title. 


PRIZES 


(J. A. LINDON) 


O Tiger Tim! O Bruin Boys! O long-lost 
playmates! 

O kindergarten camerados, menagerie odd- 
ments, showmen on the way out, 

Living precariously on in memory, in modest 
circumstances, 

Suffering exiled monarchy in forgotten back- 
page flats of Tiny Tottenham, 

I greet you, I raise the hand to you, scorning 
to be downcast! 

Salutaciones, O Tim, my Tiger, O ever-smiling 
transversely striped amigo! 

O Jumbo, O cheery-plump compliant purple- 
painted Jumbo! O Jacko, hand-footed 
simian! O Fido Dog! 

O Parrot Joey (if you were); O ?? Bear; O 
Ostrich and Giraffe of vanished names, 

I greet you! For myself, for my great country. 
for a generation of comic-lovers 

I salute you, passing, as one has-been to 
another, refusing to weep, 

O my Tiger Tim, my Tiger, my Tiger Tim! 

What good if I cried for you, O Tim, my 
Tiger, my Tiger! 


(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 


AGAINST THE RAINBOWE’S CLOSING 
(A Skeltonian Lament) 


Alas, it will me slo 
That Tiger Tim is gone me fro! 


Placebo! 

Georgie, Jumbo. 

Speke parrot, speke Joey 
Heu, heu—I know he 

Is deader than Dido, 
With Bobby and Fido 
And Willie and Jacko, 
Alack, alacko. 


10, 1956 


That Bruin Boys preservéd be 
Amen, amen, say ye with me! 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
They shone like Rainbows in our childhood 


sky, 
The comics, bold of caption, bright of hue, 
Hung in grimed windows to attract the eye, 
Folded to give a tempting semi-view. 


Spending our pence, we dug up crocks of gold, 
The grey world vanished in a splendid blaze, 
Our minds aglow, we bade each page unfold 
Some shining pleasure to our raptured gaze, 


Now, even Tiger Tim the bold and gay 

Is relegated to a mere back column; 

And, with that old friend, Playbox, passed 
away, 

How dim the world is, and how drably 
solemn! 


COMMENDED 
(R. A. MCKENZIE) 


Tiger Tim, come, tell me true, 

What may a Nobleman find to do 

Now the only reading that suits his brain 
Has gone to gurgledom down the drain? 
His weekly comics he can’t forget 

(He’s sick and tired of that demned Debrett}- 
When he’s shot his pheasant, and slain his fox, 
And gaffed his salmon, and changed his socks, 
And draws to the fire and wants a thrill, 
Must he stodge on Silverman’s beastly bill? 
Tiger, Tiger, his fire burns bright, 

But what'll he read on comics night? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 339 
Set by R. J. P. Hewison 


‘Strong as death: black as night: sweet 
as love.’ Such is the classic prescription for 
coffee. Competitors are invited to prescribe, 
in similar vein and scope, the desiderata 
for any three of the following holiday 
delights : fish and chips, ice-cream cornets, 
prunes and custard, toffee apples, railway 
buffet tea, landlady’s hash. Prize: six 
guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 339,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by August 21. Results on August 31. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 900 


ACROSS 


Box? Thanks! But only where the 
tough survive (6). 


Hardy timely retaliations (8). 
I declare one hoop (8). 
10 Coral island contributes largely to a 2 


— 


ke 


oo 
— 


12 A faddist in the movement? (5) 

13 Invulnerable appearance of clean hai! 
(9). 

14 It’s not necessarily drawn by a bad- 
tempered horse (5). 


w 


an 


~) 


16 Abe square dancing in the ballet! (9) 


17 Prominent architectural feature o: 9 
‘Seaview’? (3-6) 

19 An exclusive club, apparently (5). 

21 Improve? It’s impossible for me to 


do so (9). 17 ‘A 


22 It’s to be found in ‘La Belle Dame 


Sans Merci’ (5). 18 
24 Brutus was one, Antony wasn’t (6). 19 
25 This takes a rise out o! a big gun! (8) 20 


Two prizes will be awarded: a corny ot the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionars 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solution 
opened after noon on Augus: 21 and addressed: Crossword No. 900, 99 Gower St., London, WCI 


and a book token tor one guima. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


27 ‘When Love with unconfined wing 
—— within my gates’ (Lovelace) (6). 


Building sites in Scotland taken as a 
matter of course (7). 


: Are not the Scots found on the sand? 
Perthshire area (6). (5) 


The final calling of Solomon Pross (7) 

It is she indeed, but abroad (7). 

‘There is but one step from the —— 

to the horrible’ (Doyle) (9). 

No speaking part for this Shakespearian 

character? (7) 

Home and away, in fact (4, 3, 3). 

11 Bird served in a shaving-mug? (10) 

15 — late, said Dr. Spooner (3, 2 
> 





announced (7). 

Dante’s illustrator is I like this (7). 
Bishop of disaster (7). 

Absent from a Greek diary (7). 
26 The parson’s share of the bacon (5-3) 23 She gets well in the old prison (5). 





DOWN 


woman was I,’ Poll Pineapple 

















Surrey. 


Solution on August 24 


Solution to No. 898 on page 216 


The winners ot Crossword No. 898 are: Mrs. Peptog, North Park, 
Moffat, Dumfriesshire, and Mrs. L. Kerr, 6 Forest Crescent, Asbt 
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HOW NOT TO STABILISE 


By NICHOLAS 


fr is unfortunate that the Egyptian crisis 
ould divert public attention irom the 
nore important problem of British in- 
justrial relationships. The Government has 
nade a great effort to bring the different 
jdes together in support of its stabilisation 
glicy but it has tailed to secure the co- 
yeration of the trade unions. Four of the 
ix largest unions categorically condemn 
wage restraint. On the agenda for the 
rages Union Congress is a_ resolution 
proposed by the Transport and General 
Workers which asserts the right of labour 
0 use 1tS Dargaining Strength to proilect 
workers ‘from the dislocations of an un- 
planned economy.’ It rejects ‘proposals to 
recover control by wage restraint and by 
ysing the nationalised industries as a drag 
anchor for the drifting national economy.’ 
The voice of labour is, in fact, defiant. The 
Government got the country into its 
economic mess by bad management, it 
says, and it need not look to labour to make 
sacrifices to help it out. That is the general 
view. [The Government, I must confess, has 
only itselt to blame for this impasse. Its 
approach to the solution of the economic 
problem has been misguided. It has tried 
to stabilise the price level too much by 
exhortation, not realising that it is useless, 
and rather absurd, to exhort people to 
make inequalities of sacrifice. It exhorted 
the bankers the other week to restrain from 
increasing their advances although their 
liquidity ratios had risen well above the 
30 per cent. minimum and were likely to 
increase still further to 35 per cent. or more. 
But if the Treasury had raised the liquidity 
minimum to 374 per cent. by a simple 
directive to the banks, exhortations for 
restraint in advances would have been un- 
necessary. The Government has exhorted 
the industrialists ‘to swallow’ the rise in 
costs, even if profits and dividends have 
to be reduced—and a remarkable number 
of companies from Imperial Chemical 
Industries downward have bravely prom- 
ised not to raise prices for the time ‘unless 
any unexpected or exceptional factors 
iMervene’—but this really amounts to 
lothing. Any rise in imported raw materials 
will be passed on and ‘exceptional factors, 
such as the Suez Canal crisis, are already 
casting their shadow on the industrial scene. 
Again, exhortations to industrialists would 
be unnecessary if the Macmillan disinfla- 
lonary measures had been adequate and il 
s only the Government's defence expendi- 
tures which have made them inadequate. 
Finally, the Prime Minister exhorts the 
ttade union leaders to exercise restraint 
iN Wage claims—and wage rates have been 
tising even faster this year than last—but 
he has failed to take the steps which would 
make them willing to accept restraint, that 
8, he has not called an industrial con- 
ference to consider automation and com- 
pensation for redundancy. Without an 
agreement on these two vital questions the 
goodwill of labour is not likely to be 
secured. But with an agreement I have no 
doubt that increases in wages could be 
linked with increases in productivity. 
* ‘ 

The American steel masters have shown 
the Prime Minister how he ought to pro- 


XUM 


DAVENPORT 


ceed to win the co-operation of labour. 
[hey have settied the steel strike not only 
with an increase in wages but with a 
guarantee of supplementary unemployment 
pay to bring the workers’ insurance benefits 
up to 65 per cent. of normal earnings for 
fifty-two weeks. In return the union has 
given the steel companies a guaranteed three 
years’ contract without a stoppage, which 
will enable the managements to plan a 
capital expansion programme on the basis 
of more or less stable labour costs. Last 
year the automobile unions secured what 
amounted to a guaranteed annual wage 
with the result that Detroit has been able 
to meet a severe recession in the motor 
trade with a 20 per cent. cut in output— 
without a strike. The motor bosses in 
Coventry, Birmingham and Oxford might 
ponder these things. 


* * 


Ihe time has come to recognise that dis- 
missals for redundancy on a week’s notice 
without regard to length of service in the 
factory will not be tolerated. Some com- 
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pensation is essential and the sooner a 
scheme is worked out the sooner will labour 
co-operate in a Stabilisation policy. The 
trade union leadership must be blamed for 
not having taken the initiative in this matter 
long ago. But the Government cannot 
escape responsibility just because trade 
union leadership has been weak and 
blundering. Its approach to the problem of 
industrial relations should have been more 
helpful and constructive: it should have 
told the unions that it welcomed annual 
wage increases provided they were linked 
with increases in productivity, that automa- 
tion was to be encouraged because any 
reduction in manufacturing costs would 
foster the export trade and raise our 
standard of living, that some form of com- 
pensation over and above the unemploy- 
ment pay would be worked out, so that the 
transfer of labour within industry could be 
speeded up, that productive investment in 
industry would be stimulated and automa- 
tion encouraged, and so on. There is no 
doubt that with wage costs rising in the 
United States and Germany this country 
has a chance to hold its own provided 
the Government pursues an expansionist 
and not restrictionist industrial policy and 
secures the goodwill of labour 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe stock markets Opened nervously after 
the holiday under the shadow of an inter- 
national crisis and a sharp setback in Wall 
Street. The centre of the selling storm was, 
of course, the oil share market. As Tuesday 
was the last day of the long Stock Exchange 
account the speculators in BRITISH 
PETROLEUM, BURMAH OIL, SHELL and ROYAL 
DUTCH Were badly caught. BP suffered most 
with a fall of 10s., making 30s. down over 
a week. The previous rise in oil shares 
had been so steep that the fall can go much 
farther before the market steadies. Clearly, 
until we know the outcome of the Suez 
conference it will be dangerous to make 
a plunge, but the investor who has steady 
nerves should be able to pick up some 
bargains in this crisis. My choice is for 
Shell and Royal Dutch, because their 
political risks are more widely spread round 
the world than those of British Petroleum. 
Under 140s. (against a recent ‘high’ of over 
170s.) Shell will begin to yield nearly 4 per 
cent. (over 12 per cent. on earnings) which 
would be an attractive investment level. We 
must not forget that a war scare is bad for 
gold shares but good for the gilt-edged 
market, which, if the worst happens, could 
look forward to exchange control and a 
pegged rate of interest lower than the 
prevailing 5 per cent. 
a: * x 

It was inevitable that with the threat of 
war both investors and speculators would 
turn to Canadian stocks. This demand 
caused a sharp rise in the dollar premium 
which touched 8 per cent. before falling 
back to 6} per cent. Two months ago it 
was only 1} per cent. It must be remem- 
bered that at this premium (which is 
calculated on the official exchange rate) 
investors are buying the Canadian dollar 
at about $2.56 against an official rate of 
$2.80. Moreover, Canadian securities have 
been rising for some considerable time and 


are now at prices which discount future 
earnings far ahead. For example, BRITISH 
AMERICAN OIL, which | recommended on 
June 22 at 764 London have risen to 964 
and yield only 1.8 per cent. BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA POWER at 934 London have risen from 
$66 this year and yield only 2.65 per cent. 
This Company will secure the franchise for 
natural gas when the new natural gas pipe- 
line is built but this is looking ahead a year 
or more. ALUMINIUM have risen from $181 
London to $280 and yield only 14 per cent. 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL have jumped to 
$2064 from a ‘low’ this year of $141. The 
recent sharp rise was prompted by the news 
that the American Government is offering 
premiums above the posted price of nickel 
to encourage new nickel production. At 
$206} Nickel yield 3.4 per cent. The 
Canadian banks have also enjoyed a con- 
siderable market appreciation and now 
yield 24 per cent. or more. | mention these 
statistical facts to impress upon investors 
that Canadian stocks are not cheap. On 
any sharp setback in Wall Street American 
stocks may be preferable. 
Eo *” a 

After their long and substantial fall 
FORESTAL LAND seem to have grounded at 
I4s. 6d., which allows a return of 12 per 
cent. on the basis of the reduced dividend 
of 9 per cent (covered 1.7 times by earn- 
ings). | have been making inquiries and 
find that while the introduction of substi- 
tutes for leather has permanently affected 
the heavy leather tanning industry, so that 
the company’s sales in Great Britain have 
fallen sharply, a limit to this substitution 
has probably been reached. In the mean- 
time new uses for tannin extracts are being 
developed. While weaker companies may 
founder, there is no doubt that Forestal 
Land will stand and emerge from the 
present crisis with a stronger hold on the 
tannin extract trade than before. 
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Classified advertisements must be 


FINE ART BOOKSELLERS, near Brit.; CANCER PATIENT. 561283. Little boy (13),, 


Mus., offer post as Director's Secretary. 


SPECTATOR, AUGUST 


losing his sight, Longs for visits from his 


prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver-| Good knowledge of German and French parents but fares are heavy and they cannot 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. essential, but English mother tongue, Pro-| afford to visit him often, Please help us to 


Box numbers Is, extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1,| 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| 











APPOINTMENTS VACAN 


AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING 
COMMISSION 


gressive post for right applicant, Handwritten 
applic., stating age. experience, salary re- 
quired.—Box 149. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF CAM- 
BERWELL. PUBLIC RELATIONS, EN- 
TERTAINMENTS AND ROAD SAFETY 


include publicity .or Council’s activities, 


care for him (also thousands of other sad 
cases). Jewellery welcomed. — National 
|Society for Cancer Relief, Dept, G.7, 47 
| Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


|CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
larrange deferred payments for Micro’s 


| OFFICER, Salary National Scale A.P.T. VjCorneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
| (£825-£1,000 inclusive of London weighting),| from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
| together with expense allowance of £100 per|W.1. Telephone GER, 2531, 197a Regent 
|annum and car allowance also payable if|Street, London, W.1. Tel. REG, 6993. 
| successful applicant has a car. Duties will] Branches in main towns 


| HERALDRY—A fascinating hobby. Tuition 


SCRIPT EDITOR, HEAD OFFICE— | /iaison with the Press, Road Safety, Munici-| by correspondence is available from know- 
SYDNEY 


The Australian Broadcasting Commission 
invites applications for appointment to the 


position of Script Editor, Drama & Feature} y 


Programmes on the Head Office staff of the 
Commission, Sydney. | 

The successful applicant will be appointed 
at a salary according to qualifications and 
experience within the range £A1,723-£A1,943. 
Applicants should state age and nationality 
and furnish full particulars of experience in 
broadcasting and qualifications as a Script 
Editor. Duties will include recommending to 
the Director the acceptance or rejection of 
plays or teatures submitted for sound broad- 
casting or television; editing and checking 
of such script as are accepted; interviewing 
prospective playwrights and the collation of 
criticism on scripts submitted; adapting and} 
cutting plays for both sound and television. | 

Experience in both sound broadcasting and} 
television is desirable. | 

Applications will close on Ist September} 
and should be addressed to the Overseas) 
Representative, Australia Broadcasting Com-| 
mission, 54 Portland Place, London, W.1. | 


BBC invites applications for Serbo/Croat 
Monitors with another Slav language. 
Duties : to report on radio transmissions in| 
these languages. Qualifications: sound) 
knowledge of world affairs, idiomatic know-| 
ledge of Serbo Croat and a good com-| 
mand of English, Perfect hearing and ability} 
to type; knowledge of other languages| 
an advantage. Salary £725 (possibly higher 
it qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £960 max., with pro- 
motion to higher grade in the salary range 
£855-£1,115 in due course. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addresseg en- 
velope and quoting reference ‘1978 Spt.’) 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
five days. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above 
studentships, tenable for one year in the 
first instance, and renewable for a further 
period not exceeding two years. The student- 
ships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£400 per annum, They are offered to can- 
didates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University—Applications should 
be sent not later than September 1, 1956, to 
the Registrar, The University, Manchester, 
13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. | 


HEALTH 
HORIZON 


a magazine for everyone 





SUMMER 1956 


RESCUE TEAMS FOR 
RAILWAY DISASTERS 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 
IN MEDICINE 


TREATMENT BY 
HYPNOSIS 


THE NATURE OF 
NYLON 


PROBLEM FAMILIES 
FOOD AND THE LAW 
2s. 6d. a copy or 10s a year 
Tavistock House North 


Tavistock Square, London 
W.C.1, England 











pal Entertainments and _ supervision of 
Information Centre and Community Centres. 
Local Government’ experience desirable. 
Appointment is permanent and superannu- 
ble. No housing accommodation provided. 
Application form, which contains fuller par- 
ticulars, from Town Cierk, Town Hall, 
Camberwell, S.E.5. Closing date Wednesday, 
22nd August, 1956. 

THE COLLEGE OF S, MATTHIAS, FISH- 
PONDS, Bristol (C. of E.) (Women Student- 
Teachers). Position of Responsibility in Sep- 
tember for ex-Navy or Army Officer (and 
wife) at Barrow Court, Somerset. Free 
Accommodation in Lodge.—Further details 
on Application to the Principal, 


ledgeable enthusiasts. Stamped Add, enve- 
lope for full particulars to Box 90. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London W.1. Dept, D.X. 
UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your de- 
sire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Se., W.C.1. : 
WHEN TIRED IT IS A GRAND RELIEF 
to smoke Tom Long's most fragrant leaf. 








CONCERTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
BBC presents 62nd Season 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
unti] Sat., September 15 
Tickets, 8s. 6d., 4s. from Hall (Ken. 6212) 
and Agents. 2,000 Promenade 2s. 6d. avail- 
able nightly at doors only. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ART GALLERY. Collection 
of Mrs. Geoffrey Hart. Important Dutch, 
Flemish and English paintings, tapestries 
and Furniture 10 to 7 weekdays; 2.30-7 
Sundays. 

BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition, The State and Private Apart- 
ments fully furnished. Original furniture 
from Buckingham Palace. Banqueting display 
of the Regimental Silver of the Royal 


| Artillery Open 10-8 daily, including Sun- 


days. 

FLOWERS & PLANTS, paintings, drawings 
and colour prints —HEAL’S Picture Gallery, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
IVEAGH BEQUEST. Kenwood, Soane 
Exhibition, Admission Free, Weekdays 
10-7, Sundays 2.30-7, 210 bus from Archway 
or Golders Green Stations, (879). 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. “FRENCH AND BRITISH PAINT- 
INGS.” Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 

THE FAMILY OF MAN World's greatest 
photographic exhibition. Royal Festiva! Hall. 
Weekdays 12-7. Sundays 2.30-6. Admis- 
sion 1s. Schoolchildren 6d 

THIS IS TOMORRC W—integration of the 
arts. Whitechapel Art Gallery, Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








PERSONAL 


A GOURMET is a man with an open bottle 
of Duff Gordon's EL CID on his table, 
and an expression of extreme contentment 
on his face—Spanish proverb. 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
idea! gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns. a box, One quality only—the best. 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 
field 232/233 

AUSTRIAN HOLIDAY? Buy the Brilliant 
new travel guide ‘Austria Invites,’ by 
Monica Krippner, Packed with pictures, 
maps and money-saving information. At all 
bookshops, 16s. 

CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1 

FREE MEALS from boredom by taking 
some of that lovely RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all grocers, 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
| DAY—this year and all the holidays to come. 
|If once you learn to write-you can always 
}make money, The LSJ method of individual 
|coaching by correspondence brings success 
|}while you learn. — Write to‘ Prospectus 
Dept., The London Schoo! of Journalism, 57 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. MUS. 4574, ‘There 
are LSJ Students all over the World.’ 

A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
study course will interest you.—E.M.I. Insti- 
tutes, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4 (Associated 
| with H.M.V.). 

AUTHOR’S MSS., any length typed in 7 
days (4 days’ emergency service for urgent 
work), short stories, etc., by return. Type- 
scripts carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
accuracy and attractive presentation; 4-hour 
duplicating service. Indexing. Cataloguing. 
Editing. Proof-reading. Literary research, etc. 
Temporary secretaries. Dictating machine 
service, Public/Private meetings reported. 
Recording machine for hire. Translations 
from and into all languages. Overnight ser- 
vice. Open till 9 p.m. and all week-end. 
Secretarial Aunts, 2 Rupert Street, W.1. 
| Phone GER. 106738/9. 

‘KNOW HOW’ brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No fees. Send for FREE Sl 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. Charge, 4s. — 
E. R. Jennings. 55 Brockman’ Road, 
Folkestone. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Litd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS to Dept, C23. 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23. 
| THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. May 5306 
|G lines) 

TYPING-MSS, 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








| EDUCATIONAL 


|ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
| Training for graduetes and well-educated 
| girls, New courses Sth Sept.—Apply to J. W. 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
ation—University Law Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of 
Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
|and/or advice. mentioning exam. or subject 
|in which interested to Metropolitan College 
|(G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 
| Street, E.C.4. 
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OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade 
Secretarial appointments for Students of 
good general education. Foreign Languages 
Small classes, individual attention. Pros. 
Pectus on application to Headmistress, My 
M. Robson. 


COMMON ENTRANCE.—Small coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual atten. 
tion. Exceptional results past twelve years, 
Sea and Mountain air. Games. Prospect 
from Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab (lately 
Senior Master at Stowe) — Barbara K. K 
Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, Glandyf, 
Machynlieth, Wales, Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles, Comprehensive 
training. Graduate Course. Next term Sep 
tember 24th. Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining boards), London, 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 
LL.B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law ang 
Professional Exams., Mod. Fees, Pro 
pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Est, 1894 


| SHOPPING BY POST 
| 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Don! 
waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, 
bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and 
suchlike nuisance ailments. They can be pre 
vented, checked, relieved and remedied » 
easily with the aid of garlic, that age-old 
remedy of Nature: Renowned tor 5,000 
years aS a powerful purifier and healer. Get 
to know Garliso] non-smel] deodorised gar- 
lic tablets. Send 52s, 6d. today for 1,000 
Garliso] Tablets (six months’ supply) with 
booklet of life-conserving information.—Gar- 
liso] Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 





WINE FOR SUMMER DRINKING. Bro- 
chure and Wine List from Laytons, Wine 
Merchants, 2a Duke Street, (Manchester 
Square), W.1. WEL, 8808 








ACCOMMODATION 


FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth 
Ideal Sussex walking and sketching country. 
Every comfort, including breakfast in bed. 
few vacancies, August and September; 
7/74 gns. Telephone Fittleworth 61. 
ON LEITH HILL, Surrey. Furnished house 
to let, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception and study 
Good library. Telephone Garage.—Box 148. 





HOTELS 
BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT 
COURT, W. Clift. Tel. 1944, 33 rooms, 20 
yards sea front, Gardens, Putting Green. 
Garages. Superlative food. Summer, $l 
gns, weekly. 

RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, R.AC., AA. 
approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay re 
commended. Superb position in a lovely 
centre for holiday. Rye 2216. 








| HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE in the hear 
of the Lake District, Walking, mountaineer 
ing, Reduced terms for autumn visitors. 
Brochure from Hassness Hotel, Buttermere, 
Cumberland. 

LAST-MINUTE CCNTINENTAL HOLI 
DAYS. Not mass produced but individu 
ally arranged as and where you wish. — 
Business & Holiday Travel Ltd., Grand 
Buildings Trafalgar Square, London, 
|W.C.2, Telephone : Whitehall 4114-5. 
MAJORCA — IBIZA — COSTA BRAVA. 
Book through the specialists to be sure of 
your hotels. Also’ Ischia. Sicily. Greek 
cruises. Luxemburg. Booklet and literature. 
OLIVER’S TRAVELS, 16 Cork St., Mayfaif, 
London, W.1 








———— 
ee 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 8% 

ACROSS.—1 Tobias. 4 Tug of war. § 
Dianthus, 10 Stared. 12 Leeks, 13 Caprtr 
corn, 14 Reaps. 16 Expresses. 17 Negligent. 
19 Mused, 21 Premature, 22 Gotha, 24 
Iritis, 25 Ambulate. 26 Sternway. 27 Appeat. 

DOWN.—1 Tiddler. 2 Brave. 3 Artist. 
5 Outline. 6 Warhorses, 7 Rodents, 9 
Uncle Remus. 11 Apophthegm. 15 Angle 
site, 17 Napkins. 18 Idalian, 19 Mugwump. 
120 Deaf ear, 23 Thane. 








| 
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